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GENERAL SESSION 


Fripay, NovEMBER 28, 1947 


The sixty-first annual convention of the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools was called to order at 10:30 
A. M. with President Margaret T. Corwin presiding. The invoca- 
tion was delivered by Reverend Dr. Raymon M. Kistler, President 
of Beaver College. Dean Corwin then called on the Secretary of 
the Association to present his report. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
Kari G. MILLER 


A YEAR OF RE-ORGANIZATION FOR THE MIpp_eE STATES ASSOCIATION 


At the annual convention of the Association in 1946 the dele- 
gates approved, by a vote of 147 to 1, a constitutional amendment 
authorizing significant increases in the annual membership dues of 
the various types of member institutions. This favorable action 
has made it possible to carry through plans which have made the 
past year one of the most significant in the history of the Associa- 
tion. If the annual dues had not been changed, it is now obvious 
that rising costs would have necessitated sharp curtailment of many 
of the established activities of the Association. With increased 
financial resources, it has been possible to re-organize the work of the 
Secretary’s office, to accelerate the activities of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools, which is now housed in a much more adequate 
building provided by the University of Pennsylvania, and to carry 
on the development of new inspection procedures by the Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education. 

Last spring the Commission on Secondary Schools moved from 
its former cramped quarters at 3440 Walnut Street to the building 
at 3622 Locust Street, which had previously been occupied by the 
University of Pennsylvania Press. Although its new headquarters 
are not elaborate or extensive, the Commission on Secondary Schools 
has been able to designate one room as the office of the Secretary of 
the Association. The activities of the Secretary, which attain their 
peak load in the fall months but which continue with surprising 
regularity throughout the year, had previously been concentrated 
in the office of the College of Liberal Arts for Women in Bennett 
Hall. This office and its staff were already overburdened with 
the administration of a large student body. ‘The newly established 
separate office is under the direction of Mrs. Howard W. Arrison, 
who is serving on a half-time basis. Before her marriage two years 
ago she had been assistant secretary of the Association, in all but 
title, for more than seven years. Mrs. Arrison is therefore thor- 
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oughly familiar with the complicated activities of the Association 
and her services have lifted a great burden from the shoulders of the 
Secretary. 

The establishment of the separate office for the Secretary and 
the appointment of an Assistant Secretary are of more than momen- 
tary significance. The work of the Association had become too ex- 
tensive to be crowded into a University office where both space and 
personnel owe first obligation to other duties. This new arrange- 
ment has, of course, been made possible by the increased financial 
resources of the Association. Before leaving the topic, it should 
also be mentioned that a representative can now be sent to some 
special celebration or inauguration, a committee can arrange for a 
meeting at some convenient place or, if necessary, a new com- 
mittee can be appointed to investigate some particular topic without 
fear of unbalancing the annual budget and incurring a deficit. 
Such freedom of action has not been possible during the past seven 
or eight years. 

The Executive Committee, at its meeting on March 15, 1947, 
gave careful consideration to a communication received from the 
Reverend Cyril F. Meyer, chairman of the Eastern Regional Unit, 
College and University Department, National Catholic Educational 
Association. After presenting a detailed analysis covering the 
past twenty years of the officers of the Association, the Executive 
Committee, the composition of the two commissions, and the speakers 
on the convention programs, the Eastern Regional Unit has con- 
cluded that adequate representation in the activities of the .Asso- 
ciation has been impossible because of the lack of a proper system 
of rotation. The communication goes on to state, “we think that 
active steps should be taken to remedy this unhealthy situation by 
limiting to two, either by by-law or constitutional amendment, the 
number of terms which an individual may serve on a commission.” 

Having considered the data presented by Father Meyer, the 
Executive Committee decided to refer this recommendation to the 
two commissions for their reactions. Each of the commissions has 
discussed the proposals, and has informed the Executive Committee 
that it believes in the principles of rotation in office and appropriate 
representation of the several types of institutions comprising the 
Association. Each commission insists, however, that its work can 
be carried out effectively only if its members are particularly quali- 
fied by experience and aptitude. 

The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education calls 
attention to the fact that continuity of membership is particularly 
important at the present time and will be for several years to come 
while new procedures and techniques are being developed for the 
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inspection of member institutions. The Commission on Secondary 
Schools, on the other hand, states that continuity has béen neces- 
sary during the past ten years when new procedures for evaluation 
were being introduced, but believes that the principle of rotation 
can be more closely followed in the future. 

After considering the statements received from the two com- 
missions the Executive Committee has gone on record as endorsing 
the principles of rotation and institutional representation. In addition 
to the long-established rotation of the presidency, and both geograph- 
ical and institutional representation on the Executive Committee, 
it believes that more systematic rotation can well be employed in the 
composition of the two commissions. The Executive Committee is 
opposed, however, to restrictive regulations which might seriously 
impair the effectiveness of the commissions and the Association. 
The Committee is convinced that the activities of the Association 
would suffer if the chairmanship of the commissions were changed 
every three years. There are doubtless many others in the mem- 
bership of the Association who would give as unselfishly of their 
time and effort, but the Committee is sure that frequent changes 
in the chairmanship of the commissions with consequent dislocation 
of the offices now generously provided by Columbia University and 
the University of Pennsylvania would seriously affect the quality 
of performance. 

The Executive Committee assures the Eastern Regional Unit 
of the National Catholic Educational Association of its appreciation 
of the friendly and co-operative motives which gave rise to the 
proposal. In reaching its decision not to recommend a constitutional 
amendment or by-law which would specifically limit length of service 
on a commission, the Committee recognizes the obligation to give 
careful attention to the principles of rotation and representation. 

One of the most important decisions made at the annual con- 
vention a year ago was to hold the present meetings in this hotel 
at Atlantic City. For almost fifteen years before the war the 
annual conventions were held at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall with 
steadily increasing attendance. ‘There has been some uneasiness 
as to whether the six-year interval would seriously affect the at- 
tendance at the present meetings. Any fears on this point seem to 
have been quite groundless. It is too early to estimate the final 
registration but there is good reason to believe that it will approxi- 
mate the number attending the last convention of the Association 
held in Atlantic City in November 1941. When the present meet- 
ings are over it will be the responsibility of the Executive Com- 
mittee to decide on the place for the 1948 convention. All delegates 
are urged to note any advantages or disadvantages of the Atlantic 
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City headquarters in comparison with the recent conventions in 
New York City. The Executive Committee will welcome com- 
ments which will be of assistance in deciding on the convention 
headquarters for 1948. 

During the past year the Middle States Association was rep- 
resented at the National Conference on Veterans Affairs in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 4 and 5, 1946 by Dean Henry Grattan 
Doyle and Dr. Norman J. Nelson; the President of the Association, 
Dean Margaret T. Corwin, served as our fraternal delegate at the 
annual meetings of the New England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in Boston, Massachusetts, on December 6 and 7, 
1946; President Gilbert W. Mead represented the Association at 
the meeting of the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
at Washington, D. C., on December 9, 1946; Dr. E. D. Grizzell 
was our fraternal delegate at the annual meetings of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, on December 12 and 13, 1946; Dr. Galen Jones, Vice- 
president of the Association, was our fraternal delegate at the 
annual meetings of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in Chicago, March 28 to 30, 1947. At the con- 
ference on Secondary Education held in connection with the Bi- 
centennial Celebration of Princeton University on May 12, 13 and 
14, 1947, the Middle States Association was officially represented 
by Messrs. George A. Walton, Burton P. Fowler, Hymen Alpern 
and Norman J. Nelson, although a number of others active in the 
affairs of the Association appeared on the program or served as 
representatives of other organizations. President Mordecai W. 
Johnson of Howard University represented the Middle States 
Association at the inauguration of the new president of Fisk Uni- 
versity on November 6, 7, and 8, 1947. 

On the basis of the foregoing report it is evident that the year 
1946-47 has been a significant one in the history of the Middle 
States Association and probably represented the beginning of a new 
era in the scope and effectiveness of its activities. 

PRESIDENT Corwin: You have heard the report of the Sec- 
retary. Do I hear a motion to approve it? 

FaTHER Cyrit Meyer (St. John’s University, Brooklyn) : 
Before I make a motion to approve it, I should like to express my 
appreciation publically. I happen to be Father Meyer to whom Dr. 
Miller referred in his report. I should like to express my apprecia- 
tion on behalf of the National Catholic Educational Association 
for the very gracious reception accorded us by the members of the 
Executive Committee of the Middle States Association. I hereby 
make a motion that the report be accepted as read. 

(Motion duly seconded and carried.) 
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THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Burton P. Fow er, Treasurer 


MapAM PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION: Our 


versatile program chairman always manages to think of some agree- 
able euphemism for what after all is a Treasurer’s Report and, | 
fear, smells the same regardless of what title may be given it. In 
fact, the only interesting Treasurer’s Report I have ever read was 
the one by Robert Benchley and he is no longer with us. 

The words “new financial position of our Association” is bound 
to have an ominous sound. I don’t know of any new financial 
position that is better than the old one, but I do want to express 
the great sense of relief I have had this year in feeling that we 
were looking ahead to a stronger financial position because of the 
substantial support which your institutions are giving the work of 
the Association. 

I do not need to review what Dean Miller has already described 
as our new financial obligations. I think we do need to remember 
that the volume of our business at the present time with a $20,000 
budget is nearly ten times what it was when the Association started. 
Back in those days it was easy for a few volunteer workers to carry 
on the work of the Association. Now every department of the 
Association has had to take on one salaried employee at least, which 
fact indicates that we may look forward to a more permanent basis 
than we have had in the past. 

You may be interested in the breakdown of the income of the 
new schedule of dues for the present year; 136 colleges are paying 
$40 which yields $4,440; 25 junior colleges are paying $25, yielding 
$625; 742 secondary schools are paying $15 which will yield 
$11,130 and 8 membership organizations at $10 yield $80, making 
a total income from dues for the present $16,275. ‘That is a sub- 
stantial margin over last year with which we have to meet increased 
costs and the salaried positions we have had to create in the place 
of former volunteer workers. 

Although we were operating during the past fiscal year from 
September 1, 1946 to September 1, 1947, on the old basis of dues, 
we would have closed the year with a deficit of some $2800 had it 
not been for advance dues amounting to some $1400 that came in 
before September Ist and a refund of $1000 from the American 
Council on Education for an advance we made to publish the Armed 
Forces study. This extraordinary income saved our financial lives 
this past year, enabling us to close the year with a comparatively 
small deficit and without dipping into our small reserves. 

I should now like to read the report of the Treasurer from 
September 1, 1946 to September 1, 1947. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
September 1, 1946 to September 1, 1947 


Balance in Association Checking Account September 1, 1946 ......cccsessscssseeeseeeesees $ 509.67 
Balance in Savings Account September 1, 1947 .0.......scssccssssssscsssssssssssescssscsecseeaseees 104.46 
i: TID xccsisisicninininninnitccnrninsicieniiscsstsicsensinneeniiaiiisindnnaanniaisiaiibiiecetiinmneliii 4,000.00 
Receipts 
Dues for 1945-46 from 17 institutions 00............cccccccccsssssscsssscssessessssees $ 170.00 
Dues for 1946-47 from: S75 iStitUtiONs: «.......<:cossccsscesaccossosssessoosssseasecsoseace 8,750.00 
RRM: CER. TOE TOGERHIG cen seccececincecvasccscesscavcrccccacsvcbdaccetsobeeasplodewnaiea 1,440.00 
Nene REID HO goa isay ences cececesecscqva aeons deni bescnotesecet eee 2,630.00 
I TO iiciesccescnicesstitecensenennerinnniininientacnnaiancbnnisniniainviiiomnliniaiaitaaibti 725.00 
Tekarest Tram Government One ccsssiscssscessssessiecsccscccsccsesscascoussessscosconsss 100.00 
OEE COC ESS (ne eed nee eee ene tee eae aera cee nt 42.00 
Refund from Contribution to Armed Forces study ...........:.ccssseeseeeees 1,000.00 
IPTC 5s aes oleh esas tc ex suos osecevecece aah mke deve midlet tad ride aR ed 213.86 
$15,070.95 15,070.95 
$19,685.08 
Expenditures 
PIOTUAY TOREMENEIEE TROBE 6.55 255.c 5: sices sess cccecbsnccescecstevonvstadesoroessetesenneex Os $ 924.48 
Expenses of Members to 
ERTS SURBRTATIEES: xn cciseccssssovssssesassovesdoxesoesseiseies vaseenotseaeseiea $ 221.19 
clea! Cu 2, ese pe ee No ep ean RCE cpa ee 30.00 
251.19 251.19 
Exbentive: Committee Meets .cscsiccsssscccssscsssvsessssssécconscovsscedscnstevecstveuesae 101.96 
Commission on Higher Institutions ............cccccccccscsesssssessssscsscsesscseseseeeees 2,174.20 


Commission on Secondary Schools including Ex. Sec. Salary 
Secretary’s Office 

IDPUUNTIDNIDE sinister sees ian belong $ 250.00 

ae iantacs tesegrenve ees easeesststonco a ceees 40.00 


sescacsenees 8,589.61 


290.00 290.00 
Treasurer’s Office 


a $ 500.00 
Pa iiciitinnetciiushesKauibnsihiieaiiices aceasta 50.00 
Correspondence & Printing .........cccesscsssssssssessssessessesessesseeees 51.52 
MN I I: saitcinarincediuiaeriiaidibaniblihassebnieuldaiibebin 70.00 
SE III, IE sinsissciceecssnnassaseniaceiosasessensssivctonienntais 28.60 
700.12 700.12 
ET ee eee secs aecackeeacndasestpvvecdeoagabawdooreoss 2,317.99 
PRON solaris cdi cinch bla calsandanteniainduedeasilenuiascaeacieee 127.30 
$15,476.85 $15,476.85 
Balance in Checking Account September 1, 1947 .............c.ccssscecsccsscssssossesssceseecessecnces 103.77 
Balance in Savings Account I Ti CE eeaniiciinsiasacisennianadenteanteientionch 104.46 
TIE INNS ccrcicasscc-scassaptiocaesecationstebescseliaietotctatacaidadiaiabiindahae oman 4,000.00 
$19,685.08 


gs sheskedaundvannenpsvanniizoaueatsoieatoninipaeceasskcein seeereiesteeeoet teem raa geet $ 405.90 


Burton P. Fow er, 
Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We have examined the accounts of the Treasurer, together with the x. 
companying vouchers, and find all to be correct as set forth, the balance in his 
hands being— 


I I i cinssissnssonssuisciciicitniiuiiaiiicbichaaniniiciaggil $ 103.77 

I FO I sissitstieiicsssecsicsccnspsinbictvetceialaii 104.46 

Government Series “G” Bonds .............sssccceesseeeeeeees 4,000.00 
(Signed ) 


ELEANOR E. Potter, 
JoHN F. GUMMERE, 
Auditors. 


(Upon motion duly made and seconded, the Report of the Treasurer was 
unanimously adopted.) 


PRESIDENT CorwIN: When we discussed our program of allot- 
ment of time on the program today, there seemed to be no question 
but that we had the most interesting and practical material in the 
work of our two Commissions. We therefore arranged that they 
should present their programs to you. 

As you notice on the printed program, we start with “New 
Procedures in the Evaluation of Higher Institutions.” I shall now 
turn to Mr. Frank H. Bowles, Chairman of the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education, and ask him to take charge of 
this portion of our program. 


NEW PROCEDURES IN THE EVALUATION OF 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Frank H. Bow es, Chairman, Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education 


Mapam CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION: On 
behalf of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education I 
submit the following report to the Association. 

In carrying out the plan announced at the last meeting of 
the Association the Commission has conducted inspections of seven 
institutions: American University, Catholic University, Columbia 
University, Finch Junior College, Lehigh University, Manhattan- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart, and Swarthmore College. Six 
different members of the Commission have acted as chairmen of 
inspecting committees, and a total of twenty-eight volunteers 
selected from the nominees submitted early this year by the presi- 
dents of member institutions have served on the inspecting com- 
mittees. The visits to these seven institutions complete the first 
phase of our revision of accrediting procedures. 
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This phase was planned by the Commission as the one wherein 
the Commission would visit member institutions with the in- 
tention of reviewing, in operation, institutions which had _ estab- 
lished and maintained placement on the accredited list. The hope 
was held, not entirely vainly, as it transpired, that such reviews 
would indicate certain criteria, or at least clues to the existence of 
criteria by which institutions could be evaluated. In other words, 
we were undertaking to modify our existing criteria on the basis 
of empirical experimentation. 


Utilizing the information gained through these inspections 
we plan now to go forward with our second phase, which is a re- 
vision of the statement of the standards of the Association for the 
accreditation of higher institutions and a revision of the questionnaire 
which supplements that statement of standards. 


The standards and questionnaire now in use have, when sub- 
jected to the strain of searching examination and hard use, proved 
to be inadequate in some areas, and over-elaborate in others, but 
happily reasonably useful on the whole. Nevertheless, revision is 
clearly indicated, a revision, which for the questionnaire will prob- 
ably concern itself largely with matters of detail and wording, 
but, for the standards will unquestionably be a thorough overhaul 
and rewriting. This overhaul will give particular attention to 
the statements dealing with those areas in which our inspection 
committees feel that they have identified criteria or the aforemen- 
tioned clues to the existence of criteria. “The entire revision, it 
should be added, will itself be subjected to review as the Com- 
mission accumulates evidence to justify change. 


The third phase will be the preparation of pamphlets describing 
approved practice with respect to each of the main areas covered 
by the standards and questionnaire. This will begin with the 
preparation of (1) a manual written for institutions to be inspected 
describing the accrediting procedure, and (2) a manual for inspectors 
designed particularly to familiarize the volunteer member of the 
inspection team with his duties. 


It will continue with the preparation of booklets dealing with 
standard practices and what seemed to the Commission best prac- 
tices in each of the eight or ten main areas covered by the standards 
and questionnaire. 

It is contemplated that the actual work of preparing the book- 
lets dealing with each of the criteria will begin in mid 1948. 

In the course of its inspections the Commission has acquired 


certain valuable information. This information may be summarized 
as follows: 
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No inspection team, however strong, can survey an institution 
in a period of a week or less. ‘Therefore inspections must be re- 
ceived as a sampling. The size and effectiveness of the sampling 
depends on the relationship between the size of the institution and 
the size and available time of the inspection committee. 


For example, the proper inspection of a large institution will 
probably require the services of ten to fifteen inspectors, no one of 
whom can be expected to give more than two days to the work. 
In the future, therefore, large institutions will be scheduled for in- 
spections continuing at need for as long as a week with the chairman 
and perhaps one other member of the inspecting committee studying 
throughout the time and with specialists coming in for two or three 
day periods to investigate and report on their particular area. 
The inspection time and size of committee for smaller institutions 
will be adjusted according to size and complexity. 

The inspecting teams must be on their guard against that dread 
disease known as detailitis. ‘The production of facts by one of 
these committees is astounding. Unless great care is used they 
simply overwhelm the inspection chairman and all his colleagues 
and blur the structure, purpose and accomplishments of the in- 
stitution as though they were fog. It is indeed to adjust this 
pre-occupation with facts that one of the first written products 
must be an inspector’s guide. 

Although the reports of the four institutions which were in- 
spected last spring and of the three institutions to be reported upon 
at the meeting of the Commission on Higher Institutions which 
will be held tomorrow and Sunday have not been studied with a 
view to determining what criteria may be identified, we have never- 
theless made certain generalizations on the basis of the information 
we have acquired so far. 

One generalization is that faculty morale and general insti- 
tutional tone are higher in institutions that have established and 
adhered to salary scales than they are in institutions where such 
scales do not exist or are not adhered to. This seems to be true 
regardless of salary levels. The second generalization is that 
a closeness of faculty and library relationship is essential to proper 
use of the library and to proper building of the library. We found 
too that this closeness of relationship is fundamentally a problem 
which rests in the hands of the librarian and that it is perhaps 
his most important problem. ‘The third criterion which we feel that 
we have identified to date is the existence in an institution of pro- 
vision for genuine curriculum study and curriculum revision; that 
is to say, curriculum study based on the needs of the students, the 
facilities of the institution, and the social and cultural requirements 
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of the times in which we are living, and curriculum revision under 
the direction of an important and representative committee of the 
faculty. 

We hope, next year to bring to you a fuller report on our 
search for criteria with an accompanying document in the form of 
a prepared revision of standards for your consideration. 

The moratorium on inspections which was declared in order 
to let the revision go forward has resulted in a backlog of appli- 
cations, a number surprisingly large in view of the apparently slow 
development of higher institutions in this area. The fact is that our 
institutions in this area are multiplying and expanding at a sur- 
prising rate of speed. I suggest that this is a result of pressures 
built up by reason of the fact that the overflow of students from 
the Middle Atlantic region can no longer find placement in Mid- 
Western and Southern institutions. Whatever the reason it is 
obvious that your Commission on Higher Institutions is in for busy 
and interesting times. 

By way of presenting to the Association some information 6n 
the actual operation of our procedure as it has been carried out 
during the past year, the Commission has asked three of the par- 
ticipants in our visits to describe the operations as seen from their 
point of view. 

The first participant is President Levering Tyson of Muhlen- 
berg College who was chairman of the inspecting committee for 
the Catholic University of America and for Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart. 


REPORT BY THE CHAIRMAN OF A COLLEGE 
INSPECTION COMMITTEE 


LEVERING Tyson, President, Muhlenberg College 


MapaM CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I assume that I 
am to give somewhat of a composite experience of the chairmen 
of the seven inspection parties, for in talking with the other chair- 
men, it seems that we had a common experience, so I feel confident 
I can summarize what we found on these various visits. 

First of all, I think I should remind you that we regarded these 
inspections as pilot inspections. ‘That was the title we gave to them 
ourselves. One of the first things we did was to make certain that 
the institution which was being visited would realize that the question 
of accrediting didn’t enter into our procedure. That statement sort 
of cleared the air. When the institutions were certain that we 
weren’t there on a trip that meant anything at all with respect to 
accrediting the air was clarified immediately. 
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The members of the various teams were selected by the Chairman 
of the Commission after he had received from the member colleges 
the names of individuals who were particularly qualified by ex- 
perience and training to give information on or about any particular 
feature of the operation of a particular institution and, as Frank 
Bowles has told you, there were twenty-eight such individuals who 
were selected. ‘This group met in Philadelphia the night before the 
four preliminary inspections were started. 


I don’t believe any of the men who were chosen for these teams 
in the first instance had ever before been a member of an inspection 
party or had inspected any institution for the Middle States except 
the chairmen who were Dr. Hillis Miller, Dr. Tillinghast, Dr. 
Deferrari and myself. We four had a preliminary meeting to ar- 
range the program for the conference at which we were to brief 
these members. We met at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel in Phila- 
delphia and spent an extremely interesting half day and evening. 
We had before us the questionnaires from the institutions, and they 
had been fully answered with the exception of one that was delayed. 
After the general meeting at which the members of the four teams 
were briefed, we split up into subject matter sections and decided 
upon the procedure we were going to adopt when we actually arrived 
on the ground. 

Then the next morning we scattered. “Two groups went to 
Washington to inspect the American University and the Catholic 
University of America, one went to Swarthmore and another to 
New York City and established a beachhead at Columbia University. 
It was hoped that we could assemble again at the conclusion of 
these four inspections, but it was obvious and will be to you that 
the difference in the type of institutions inspections required different 
total times for inspections. We still have in mind some day bringing 
together all the members of the inspection teams for a compilation 
of our combined experience. 


After the four teams started out, as far as I can gather, we 
all adopted about the same procedure. On arriving at the campus, 
the first thing we did was request an audience with the head of 
the institution. I think you can see why that was absolutely neces- 
sary. We wanted to make certain that there was no misapprehension 
whatsoever as to the program that we were planning to follow. 
What we tried to do was make perfectly clear that the purpose of 
the inspection was to acquaint ourselves with the aims and purposes 
of the institution as published, and the success of the institution in 
achieving the aims and purposes as indicated. I can state in all 
sincerity that when that point was made clear it always helped a 
great deal in getting right down to the inspection. 
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We also made perfectly clear at that time something which 
Mr. Bowles has told you of ,that we as a Commission, were trying 
to find out what gaps there were in our list of criteria and what 
changes should be made in the questionnaire sent around to each 
institution before an inspection so as to facilitate the procedure of 
the inspection itself. “Then we pointed out that the inspection party 
with these important points in mind was really interested in dis- 
covering high spots in the operation of that institution which could 
be passed on to other colleges as suggestions. 

In other words, what we attempted to do from the very be- 
ginning was to stress a constructive approach. If there is one thing 
I can report to the Association upon which we can all agree it is 
that the most valuable result of these inspections is the general under- 
standing that these inspections are really to help them and seriously 
help them in making available to all our institutions the successful 
achievements of sister institutions, which perhaps by imitation or 
example can be followed by other colleges and universities. 

After the inspection party left the President’s office we assigned 
in each case to the various members of the team certain operations 
at the college for which they were then individually responsible. I 
won't list them. There were fourteen separate divisions of function. 
We had central headquarters—a room set aside for us by the head 
of the institution—and stenographic service. ‘The institutions pro- 
vided guides and escorts and made all sorts of appointments with 
college officials and arranged meetings for us, et cetera. The mem- 
bers of the team reassembled in these headquarters at every con- 
ceivable opportunity to report on progress. This system worked out 
very well. I can say for all the teams that it was most helpful to 
have this service available and it was generously accorded by all the 
institutions. ‘The members of a team could keep in close touch with 
each other and we were always able to consult with the key officials 
of the institution. 

When the individual survey was completed we just left. There 
wasn’t anything else for the team to do as a team except the very 
important job of compiling the report. ‘That really turned out to 
be a considerable chore in every instance because so much depended 
on it. Each member of the team had the responsibility for compiling 
a report of his experience in considerable detail and that compilation 
was presented to the Chairman. Of course that threw a pretty 
_ heavy responsibility upon the Chairman who had to prepare from 
all these documents a preliminary draft of the findings. After that 
detail was completed the preliminary draft was sent around to all 
members of the team for suggestion or correction or omission or 
addition. After the final draft was prepared it went to the Chairman 
of the Commission for distribution. 
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In the work of the team at the college or university a great deal 
of information about that institution was assembled. All the docu- 
mentary and statistical information was filed finally with the Chair- 
man of the Commission for the permanent files. 

You can see that this is quite a complicated process. A few 
comments are in order concerning the opinions of members of the 
teams as to this method of procedure. 

In the first place, it is only natural that every institution at a 
time like this is anxious to put its best foot forward. Every college 
knows its strong points and its weak spots. It seems to me we 
ought to be particularly careful—I am speaking of the entire mem- 
bership—to realize that when an inspection party arrives for a visit, 
if there are five or eight or twelve or fifteen members of that party, 
it is only natural that they will discover weak spots as they exist. 
It is to the advantage of the Association and of every member institu- 
tion that every institution be entirely frank when an inspection party 
arrives because they will discover the weak spots that exist. It isn’t 
difficult to note the high spots. If the membership of the Association 
will realize this, it would be most helpful, particularly because the 
experience of the members of the inspection parties can certainly 
help in plugging weak gaps. 

That is one very definite suggestion that I think is entirely valid 
and one which we ought to stress as we develop the entire procedure. 

I want to report also the very cordial reception the teams have 
had at all the institutions inspected. In addition to the three or 
four days of hard work—and they did work hard—I think every 
one of us can look back on these visits with a great deal of pleasure. 
This is due entirely to the fine spirit that exists institutionally 
throughout the entire membership of the Middle States Association. 

Mr. Bowes: Thank you, President Tyson. The second 
speaker is Provost Millard Gladfelter of Temple University, who 
assisted in the inspection of Columbia University and Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 


REPORT BY A MEMBER OF AN INSPECTION 
COMMITTEE 


Mirrarp E. GLapFEttTer, Provost, Temple University 


At the 1946 November meeting of this Association, the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education reported on plans for 
a series of pilot investigations. ‘These investigations have been begun, 
and it is my privilege to present the observations of a committee 
member. I have participated in two investigations and have prepared 
two sectional reports for the criticism of the Commission and of 
those who endured our trial efforts. 
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An early paragraph in the Commission’s statement reads as 
follows: “These standards are administered by the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education as a basis for measuring the achieve- 
ment of higher institutions in those areas which are considered of 
prime importance as controlling the educational differences, giving 
full respect to the differences and purposes of each organization as 
presented by the different institutions. “The Commission bears always 
in mind that the fundamental purpose of the Association is the 
advancement of education and that any sound procedure for attaining 
this goal merits the fullest recognition.” 

In undertaking the pilot investigations thus far conducted, the 
committees appointed by the Commission have taken direction from 
the above statement. The philosophy expressed therein anticipated 
and allowed for institutional differences. It placed upon the Com- 
mission and its committees the responsibility for establishing standards 
that would adequately indicate the effectiveness of an institution’s 
program in relative terms. In planning an investigation, the Com- 
mission and its committees have borne in mind, therefore, the necessity 
for developing acceptable procedures for the evaluation of an institu- 
tion. In order to do this, the committees considered it desirable to 
(1) establish categories for study; (2) plan for a careful and 
thorough study of an institution in respect to these categories; and 
(3) write an objective report. 

The categories included for study and observation are areas of 
operation which are common to practically all institutions and which 
are considered essential for the effective operation of an institution 
of higher education. It is clear, however, that the general areas 
which have been used are common, organizationally, to all institu- 
tions and that they are primary contributors to an effective institu- 
tional program. It is not intended that each of these areas is neces- 
sarily exclusive of the other in order to provide an effective institutional 
organization for instruction and research. On the other hand, they 
should be fully integrated and may constantly overlap. The inspector 
who is evaluating personnel services might, quite properly, include 
in his report material which would also appear in the curricular 
report. 


When an inspection committee of five members visits an insti- 
tution, one member is generally assigned to specific areas. In order 
to overcome as much as possible errors in judgment or preconceived 
notions which might influence the evaluation of any of the areas, 
each member of the committee, through the pre-visitation conference, 
becomes acquainted with the educational philosophy and standards of 
the other committee members. This conference also provides a com- 
mon ground for the evaluation of an institution in respect to its 
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organization and purpose. Material and information used in the 
evaluation is obtained chiefly through conferences, interviews, and 
the examination of written institutional reports. It is true that such 
a plan allows for coloration, depending sometimes upon the per- 
sonality of the person interviewed. ‘This possibility was reduced, 
however, by several conferences: with different committee members 
in overlapping areas and also by the post-visitation conference. The 
conference, as against the check list or question-answer method, will, 
with a large visitation committee, bring out more strongly the basic 
and spiritual qualities of an institution. 

The final report is probably the best evidence of the effectiveness 
of an inspection committee’s procedures. This report should be as 
objective as an expository report can be. The report for one uni- 
versity investigated consumed 52 typewritten pages. Such a report 
represents the committee’s judgment even though its sections are 
written individually. The procedure followed thus far makes pos- 
sible the desirable outcomes suggested above. ‘The greatest aids to 
objectivity are the pre- and post-visitation conferences. In the pre- 
conference, the area of responsibility for each member of the com- 
mittee is outlined and the committee member seeks confirmation of 
his plans for securing information that will assist him in the evalua- 
tion. In the post study conference, each committee member gives 
orally the summary of his observations and indicates to a large 
extent the nature of his estimates. In this meeting, all members 
of the committee are permitted to suggest additions, corrections, or 
deletions to any of the estimates, and frequently do so. This is an 
important part of the investigation inasmuch as each member assumes 
joint responsibility for the final report. Each committee has thus 
far approached its investigation with an affirmative spirit for appraisal. 
This positive approach introduces into the report those commendable 
practices which deserve recognition and soften criticisms. Approach- 
ing an investigation with this attitude is also beneficial to both 
investigator and institution. Frequently, it provides not only inter- 
esting material for a report, but also information helpful to the 
investigator on his own campus. 

The Commission is undertaking a tremendous assignment. If 
only a fraction of the institutions of higher education in the Middle 
States is to be investigated, many persons will be needed to carry 
out this project. I hope that some of you will have the privilege 
of accepting an invitation to share the experience of being a member 
of an investigating committee. 

Mr. Bowtes: The third speaker is the Vice Rector of Catholic 
University, Monsignor Edward Jordan, who participated in the 
inspection of his institution as an interested and highly cooperative 
guinea pig. 
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COMMENTS BY AN OFFICER OF AN INSTITUTION 
INSPECTED 


Monsicnor Epwarp JorpDANn, The Catholic University of America 


MapaM CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION: 


As Mr. Bowles has made clear, this date was made for the Rector 
and I had to substitute. That reminds me of a story that comes 
from Boston of an old man who walked into a delicatessen store 
and said to the girl, ‘Do you keep dates?” She said, “Sure I keep 
dates, but not with an old dodo like you.” I didn’t make this date, 
but I don’t imply that the members of the Association are dodoes. 
I just want to make it clear that I was given the job of representing 
the Rector. 


If I were to confine my remarks this morning to the letter of the 
commission I have received, namely, to take the place of the Rector 
in commenting upon the pilot study as conducted at the Catholic 
University of America, I should have a very simple task, as Mon- 
signor McCormick’s reaction to the inspection and the report has 
been unreservedly favorable. Let me say, in parenthesis, that this 
opinion of his is shared by the Vice Rector, the Assistant Treasurer, 
and a number of the Academic Administrative Officers of our in- 
stitution. We were particularly impressed by the fact that the 
inspection team in the short time at its disposal, was able to secure 
such a comprehensive grasp of our complex organization, which 
differs so much, not only from that of state and privately supported 
colleges and universities, but also from that of other Catholic insti- 
tutions in the Association. 

Indeed, we feel that the team has in fact caught the real spirit 
of our University. We are glad to know that, in the opinion of 
said team, “the University is accomplishing its announced purposes 
exceedingly well . . . and that progress made toward achieving 
the stated objectives has been eminently satisfactory.” 

When it comes to a question of reporting on the “campus re- 
action” to the study and the report, I must state, in all honesty, that 
there is not so much unanimity as on the part of the Administration. 
The Deans of the Ecclesiastical Schools—Theology, Canon Law, 
and Philosophy—feel that the inspectors did not realize the full 
import of the “Deus, Scientiarum Dominus,” namely the pontifical 
decree by which this and other pontifical universities throughout 
the world are governed. 

This may need a little explanation for the members of the 
Association, although I think the team is familiar with it. The 
Catholic University is unusual in that it works under two constitu- 
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tions. One is the civil charter from the Congress of the United 
States and the other is a pontifical constitution from the Holy See. 
There are points of conflict, not very serious, but they are there. 
As a matter of fact, these three schools—Theology, Canon Law, 
and Philosophy—must be governed practically to the letter by the 
statutes received from the Apostolic See—statutes such as are set 
up for pontifical universities throughout the world. 


The Acting Dean of the School of Social Science objects to the 
suggestion that the courses in this School be amalgamated into the 
Graduate School of Arts and Science, emphasizing the fact that this 
School was set up in answer to a rescript of the Holy See requiring 
that special attention be given in our University to the study of the 
Social Sciences. The team discovered the fact that the Acting Dean 
of this particular School was very much opposed to having it discon- 
tinued as an autonomous unit. 

The Acting Dean of the Law School does not think that we 
should endeavor to popularize our offerings with the idea of com- 
peting with Georgetown. We have two Catholic universities in 
the City of Washington, ours and Georgetown. Georgetown, as 
you know, has a very large law school. The Catholic University 
Law School is very small, relatively speaking, and the team com- 
mented on the small enrollment. The Dean is sick and the man in 
charge is the Acting Dean. He got terribly excited about the use 
of the word “popularize” in the report. He wondered if he were 
being asked to cheapen the courses in law at the Catholic University, 
and he didn’t like that at all. He did interpolate something in the 
report and asked: ‘Do they think we ought to move to a building 
down town and offer our courses in direct competition with George- 
town? If that is the idea, we are not going to conform.” 

The Dean of the School of Nursing Education respectfully 
calls the attention of the inspectors to the fact that the enrollment is 
not limited to nuns, who make up only a small percentage of the 
student body. 

The Dean of the National Catholic School of Social Service 
would have the team understand that this school is accredited by 
the American Association of Schools of Social Work, which requires 
that member schools be set up as independent units and not com- 
bined with other schools in the University. Here is another setup 
that is a little difficult to understand. The School of Social Work 
at the University and the National Catholic School of Social 
Service—which was intended for women only and which has been 
functioning for the past twenty-five years—have recently been 
amalgamated. Now, as many of you Administrators know, one has 
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to contend constantly with the accrediting procedures of the par- 
ticular organization to which a professional school belongs, so the 
Dean of this school would have the inspectors understand that he 
has to have his school recognized by the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work and cannot comply with all the regulations 
devised for other divisions of the University. 

The Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences regrets that so 
little attention is given in the report to the organization and adminis- 
tration of this school. Dean Campbell thinks that the College is a 
very important part of the Catholic University of America and that 
it should have received more consideration. 

These comments, and others which I omit, were gleaned from 
a round table discussion with the various Deans. The Deans of 
our University have, among other duties, that of membership on a 
coordinating committee of the Academic Senate, so I sent the report 
to all the Deans and to the librarian and the Assistant Treasurer 
and appointed an hour for conference and discussion on the report. 
It was very interesting. I felt obliged in the course of that dis- 
cussion to remark that all those present were very favorably disposed 
towards those parts of the report which commended different 
phases of their activities, and found fault with those aspects 
of it which were inclined to be critical. On one point, however, 
all were agreed, namely, that the time allowed for the inspection was 
entirely too short. Dr. Tyson has already mentioned this point 
and our experience at the University confirms his views. Practically 
all our staff felt that if the members of the team had more time for 
interviews and conferences with deans and heads of departments, 
they would have been able to clear up some of the misunderstandings 
that crop out in the report, and this conviction is shared by the Ad- 
ministration. If the inspectors had more time to devote to personal 
interviews, they would have gotten a clearer picture of the Uni- 
versity as a whole. 

There is one other point I want to mention briefly. In the 
report it is noted and quite properly, that we have this complicated 
organization, but there is a statement made on page 4 of the report 
to this effect: “To a non-Catholic mind the intricacies of the 
authority of the hierarchy, perhaps erroneously, seem oppressive.” 

The Catholic University is controlled by the American hierarchy 
and the American hierarchy supports it. ‘The collection taken 
annually in the churches of the United States is our main source 
of income. We don’t have $27,000,000 in endowments, but actually 
the collection received is equivalent to the interest that would accrue 
from an endowment of that size. Last year it was well over eight 
hundred thousand dollars. It is apparent, therefore, that the mem- 
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bers of the hierarchy, the American Bishops, have a very definite 
interest in our institution and the interest is shown in the size of 
that collection which has gone up from year to year. 


So far as the hierarchy’s interference is concerned, practically 
speaking we go along as we please. We have a number of non- 
Catholics on our staff and they are not required to take the oath 
which Catholic teachers must take. The only thing they must 
agree to is not to teach anything contrary to the dogmatic or moral 
teachings of the Catholic Church. If you had the opportunity to 
consult with our non-Catholic staff members, you would find that 
academic freedom is as broad and comprehensive as it is at any 
institution in the United States. 


The hierarchy exercises authority directly over the three Schools 
I have mentioned—Canon Law, Philosophy, and Theology—and 
speaks through a small Committee, the Pontifical Commission, com- 
posed of five Bishops, which visits us about twice a year and looks 
into the curriculum and methods of teaching in the three Schools. 
They pay very little attention to our Departments of Chemistry, 
Physics, Psychology, Sociology, etc. Several members of the staff 
expressed surprise that the inspection team might have gotten the 
impression that the Bishop of Timbuktu, for example, would be 
concerned about what was being taught at the University in a par- 
ticular scientific field. The hierarchy doesn’t bother us—very much. 


Mr. Bowes: Madam President, this ends the report of the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. 


PRESIDENT CorwIN: I should like to call for questions but 
I am afraid that the time does not allow. I shall therefore call for 
a motion that the Report of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education be accepted and filed. 

(Upon motion duly made and seconded, the report was accepted 


and filed.) 


Now we will proceed to the Evaluation Program of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools. Here we move into a phase of our 
work that has a well established program and can give us findings 
with a past. I take great pleasure in turning to the Chairman of 
that Commission, Professor Matthews. 
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THE EVALUATION PROGRAM OF THE COMMISSION 
ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


R. D. MattHews, Chairman 


MapAM PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION: May 
I take this opportunity to express appreciation of your confidence in 
electing me to succeed Dr. Grizzell as Chairman of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools. It is a real challenge to follow one who 
has demonstrated such competent leadership and I appreciate the 
high standard to which this Association has become accustomed 
through the many years when Dr. Grizzell was Chairman. Please 
be sure that I shall do my best to see that that standard is not lowered. 

The Commission on Secondary Schools is your Commission, 
and we try to the best of our ability to serve you. Our goal is to 
assist you in the improvement of secondary schools and in the recog- 
nition of schools in which good educational programs are provided 
for the youth of this area. When we do not provide that assistance 
to your satisfaction we shall appreciate hearing from you. 

The work during the past year has followed the pattern of 
previous years interrupted during the spring by the activity of moving 
to the new quarters so generously provided for us by the University 
of Pennsylvania. There is room now for the staff to work with 
greater comfort. 

The major part of the work continues to be the arranging for 
evaluations of schools requesting a place on the List of Accredited 
Secondary Schools, and similar evaluations for schools already on the 
List. It is expected that all schools on the List will have been 
evaluated by the end of the school year 1948-49, with some excep- 
tions where too many schools will have to be done in one area. 
There will then be the problem of re-evaluations, a process which 
is to be carried out at intervals of varying lengths up to ten years. 

During the year 1946-47, fifty-eight schools were visited by 
committees invited by the Commission to check the self-evaluations 
previously made by the staffs of the schools. There were 1101 
persons invited to serve on these committees of whom 451 found it 
impossible to accept. Of the 650 who served on the committees 
136 were from private secondary schools, 458 from public secondary 
schools, 50 from higher institutions and six were laymen. The 
professional members of the committees included 236 principals and 
headmasters, 281 teachers, 35 guidance counselors, 31 librarians, 22 
from offices of county superintendents, 37 district superintendents and 
8 from state departments of education. In making this analysis 
no attempt was made to eliminate duplications but individuals are 
Not invited to participate on more than one committee as a general 
rule. Each year heads of schools are requested to recommend mem- 
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bers of their staffs for service on visiting committees. More names 
are received than can be used partly because of the geographical 
distribution of the schools to be evaluated. Having recommendations 
in excess of the number of visitors required is a great advantage 
in arranging for committees so we hope this continues to be the 
situation. A plan is in the process of being carried out which will 
increase the proportion of visitors with experience on each com- 
mittee. It is felt that at least half of the members of each committee 
should have had previous experience on a visiting committee. Con- 
sideration is given to the distance which members of visiting com- 
mittees have to travel with a view toward keeping the costs of 
evaluations as low as possible consistent with having committees 
which are representative and of high quality. 


The Commission is keenly appreciative of the splendid coopera- 
tion which has been given to the program of evaluation. We believe 
that this is due in part at least to the values which members of 
visiting committees gain from the experience. We hope that the 
program will continue to be mutually advantageous and we ask 
for your continued interest and cooperation. 


Dr. Kraybill, the Executive Secretary of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools, will present other phases of the work of the 
Commission. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Ira R. KRAyYBILL, Executive Secretary 


There are some statistical tables which will be published in 
the report and I shall not read them except to comment on one 
or two points. 


Twenty-three new schools were considered this year, of which 
seventeen were placed upon the List of Accredited Schools. Six 
were not placed on the list. In all, 345 old schools were considered 
of which 342 were placed on the Accredited List; three were dropped. 
The total list now includes 755 schools and that has grown, since 
1943, from 717. ‘The net increase this year is fifteen schools. 


In a sense the pioneer stages of the evaluation of secondary 
schools by use of the Evaluative Criteria is rapidly drawing to a 
close. By the end of the school year 1948-1949 all schools on the 
list of Accredited Schools will have had at least one evaluation. 
The success of these pioneering days is due in no small measure to 
Dr. Grizzell and to Dr. Matthews who worked faithfully to develop 
the procedures in their earlier stages. 
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We may say that the first two of the purposes of the cooperative 
study have to a reasonable degree been attained. They were stated 
as an effort to discover: 

1. What are the characteristics of a good secondary school ? 


2. What practicable means and methods may be employed to 
evaluate the effectiveness of a school in terms of its objectives? 


After each school in the Association has had the experience of 
at least one evaluation, it will be much easier to proceed to the 
next two purposes which were said to be to find: 

1. By what means and processes does a good school develop 
into a better one? 

2. How can regional associations stimulate secondary schools 
to continuous growth? 


When the expansion of the facilities in the office of the Com- 
mission was under discussion they were constantly in mind as ends 
which should be sought. A full-time executive secretary in the 
office was desired so that schools might be stimulated to use the 
results of the evaluations in the most profitable ways. 


One of the means by which the Commission is attempting to 
encourage schools to improve is by a follow-up visit from the Execu- 
tive Secretary after each evaluation. Thus far in the last two years 
there have been 117 evaluations. Of these, 62 have been visited 
and there remain 55 still to be done. 


The 60 visits which I have made to schools have been most 
interesting. Conferences have been held with the principal alone, 
with the principal and the superintendent, with the principal, the 
superintendent, and the counsellor, with the principal and his cabinet, 
with the principal and the entire staff, with the staff and the board 
of control, and in several instances with the staff of the school, the 
board of control, and interested citizens in the community. It will 
be seen that these follow-up visits call for a wide variety of approach. 

It is always made clear to the school that is being visited that 
the visit is by no means an inspection. Two questions are always 
asked : 

1. Was the chairman’s report a fair and satisfactory statement 
of conditions in the school ? 

2. What attempts are being made to strengthen weaknesses 
which the committee and the school itself agree in recognizing? 

After an experience of 60 visits, I think I can say that in 
almost every case one comes away from the interview with a new 
respect for the intelligence and professional sensitivity of the men 
and women who are in charge of our secondary schools today. In 
many cases they are eager to show how helpful the committee visit 
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has been in high-lighting areas that need attention. In several 
situations some drastic reforms long overdue have been instituted. 
In many other cases the chairman’s report has been used as a basis 
of faculty studying extending over months and sometimes years. 

The easiest thing to do with the report of a visiting committee 
is to file it on the shelf and forget about it. It becomes the function 
of the Commission to stimulate schools to do something with these 
reports for the improvement of the school. 

When the schools on the Accredited List have had at least one 
evaluation we can then say what the first chairman of our Com- 
mission said in describing them, that the List of Accredited Schools 
is a group of schools who have progressed far enough to become 
associated with one another for mutual improvement. Accreditation 
then becomes only an incident in the broad program of improving 
secondary education in the Middle States. 

PRESIDENT Corwin: Again, I wish that time permitted us to 
stop for questions but we must proceed further and I shall again 
ask for a motion to accept this report. 

(Upon motion duly made and seconded, the report was accepted.) 


TABLE I 
ANALYSIS OF ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
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TABLE II 
NEW SCHOOLS ACCREDITED NOVEMBER 1947 
DELAWARE 
None 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
None 
MARYLAND 
None 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City Friends School 1216 Pacific Ave., Mrs. Kathryn R. Morgan 
Atlantic City 
Belvidere High School Belvidere William S. Sterner 
Burlington High School Burlington Miss Elizabeth A. Ditzell 
(1928-44) 
NEW YORK 
Halsted School 229 North Broadway, Mrs. Ruth S. Leonard 
Yonkers 2 
Walden School 1 West 89th St., Hans Maeder 
Manhattan 2, N. Y. C. 
PANAMA CANAL ZONE 
None 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Academy of the New Church: Second Street Pike, Rev. Karl R. Alden 
Boys Academy (1927-37) Bryn Athyn 
Erie Cathedral Preparatory 225 W. 9th Street, Erie Msgr. Robert B. McDonald 
School for Boys 
Hanover Senior High School Stock Street, Hanover Ray W. Gray 
Lankenau School for Girls 3201 W. School House Lane, Sister Lydia Fischer 
(1930-36) Germantown, Phila. 44 
Moon Township Junior Coraopolis, R.D. 3 J. H. Brooks 
Senior High School 
Mount Carmel Senior 3d & Market Sts., Vincent W. McHail 
High School Mount Carmel 
Muncy - Muncy Creek Junior West Penn Street, Muncy Ernest H. Engelhardt 
Senior High School 
Pennsylvania Military 14th & Chestnut Sts., Chester H. Sloat 
Preparatory School (Boys) Chester 
(1929-44) 


Phila. Roman Cath. Dioc. 
High School: 


Reading Central Catholic Hill Road & Clymder St., Rev. Charles L. Allwein 


High School Reading 
Ridley Township Junior Folsom Ralph B. Sharer 
Senior High School 
Towanda Junior Senior Towanda John W. Haffensperger 
High School 
West View Junior Senior Chalfonte & Perry Highway, Robert F. Jordan 
High School Pittsburgh 29 
TABLE III 


THE ACCREDITED LIST 1943-48 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
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DEVELOPING CLOSER CO-OPERATION BETWEEN 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


E. D. GrizzE.i, University of Pennsylvania, Chairman, Joint 
Committee on School and College Relations 


MapaM PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: This Com- 
mittee, which was appointed after the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion, consists of the following members: Dr. Bradford of Cornell; 
Dr. Smiley of Lehigh; Dr. Haslam of Episcopal Academy; Dr. 
Alpern of the Evander Childs High School; and myself, formerly 
Chairman of the Commission on Secondary Schools, serving as a 
kind of mediator between the two groups of secondary school and 
college officials. 

We have had little opportunity to meet in order to carry out 
the mandate of the Association handed to the Committee. We 
had one meeting of the Secondary School group about two weeks 
ago and a short meeting this morning of the Entire Committee. The 
mandate to the Committee is as follows: ‘The Joint Committee 
on School and College Relations will have the specific duty of con- 
sidering the advisability of resuming the system of freshmen college 
reports by which the member Colleges from this and other areas 
submit reports of the first semester to the Office of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools where they are tabulated as one index, to the edu- 
cational outcomes of the freshmen from accredited secondary schools. 

“In addition to this specific project, there are many ways in 
which the Joint Committee can facilitate communication and co- 
operation between the schools and colleges. Under present conditions 
of free-entrance pressure and as a result of wartime complications, 
there is the danger that the continuity of the educational processes 
and the transition from secondary to higher education may be seri- 
ously disturbed or hampered.” 

That is a very broad mandate and the Committee in its informal 
meeting two weeks ago and again in its first regular meeting this 
morning could not arrive at any general conclusions that might 
be incorporated in a final report. ; 

The Committee does, however, wish to submit a progress report 
which deals with two important problems confronting schools and 
colleges at the present time. The first one has to do with this matter 
of reporting, and those of you who have had a hand in it know that 
it involves a tremendous amount of work. In the Office of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools there have accumulated, I presume, 
something like 300,000 student standings which would require 4 
full staff of secretaries to keep organized and ready for sending out 
information to both schools and colleges. Because of lack of sufficient 
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secretarial staff, it has been impossible for the Commission to do its 
part of the work. Many of the colleges have found it impossible to 
get secretarial help sufficient to carry on their part of the work. 
Consequently, the Joint Committee recommends that the practice 
of sending copies of the reports to individual accredited schools 
automatically to the Commission on Secondary Schools be discon- 
tinued. It is hoped, however, that colleges will continue to report 
regularly to all schools from whom they receive students. That is 
the part of the program recommended by the Original Joint Com- 
mittee which is of very great value to the schools and as a committee 
we urge that it be continued. It may be possible that this com- 
mittee will have further recommendations to make regarding report- 
ing to schools in the final report. 


Secondly, the Committee felt that it was time for at least some 
suggestion to be made regarding the problem of selecting students 
for admission to college. The Committee views with alarm the 
danger of discrimination against youth of talent under the present 
system if a purely mechanical procedure is followed with regard 
to first, second, and third choices as indicated on the college entrance 
examination blank. It is frequently reported that such practice is 
making it almost impossible for the young person of exceptional talent 
who has indicated more than one choice to secure admission to insti- 
tutions that have been indicated as alternatives or second or third 
choices. It is hoped that College Admission Officers will make every 
effort to give due consideration to the qualifications of the individual 
student regardless of whether the institution is a first choice. We are 
not unmindful of course of the great problem confronting admis- 
sions officers, two of whom are on this Committee, and they pre- 
sented their case, but they, among others on the Committee, recognize 
the importance of emphasizing the selection of youth of talent, and 
ways should be found to do this in the selection of students for 
college from the great number of applicants. 

These are the two major problems before the Committee, and 
it will welcome suggestions of other matters affecting school and col- 
lege relations that should be given attention in the final report. We 
hope that principals of schools and admission officers and other col- 
lege staff members will send us their suggestions. We would like 
very much to have the problems stated with suggested solutions, 
because the function of this Committee at the present time is one 
which it cannot well perform without a great deal of help from those 
concerned. 


PRESIDENT Corwin: Dr. Grizzell we are very happy to have 
this report of progress for future consideration and action at a sub- 
sequent meeting. 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


In the absence of the Chairman, Dr. George A. Walton, the 
Report of the Nominating Committee was presented by President 
Paul D. Shafer of the Packer Collegiate Institute. The report, 
which had been distributed to delegates in mimeographed form, pre- 
sented nominations for the election of Officers, members of the Exec- 
utive Committee and members of the Commissions for the coming 
year. ‘There were no nominations from the floor. It was moved 
that the Secretary be instructed to cast a ballot for the nominees as 
presented. ‘The motion was seconded and unanimously passed. The 
list of Officers, Committees and Commissions for the coming year is 
to be found on earlier pages of this publication. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Fripay, NovEMBER 28, 1947 
EDUCATION FOR HUMAN RELATIONS 
Panel Discussion 


The general session on Friday afternoon was devoted to a panel 
discussion of the topic “Education for Human Relations,” with 
representatives of six member institutions as participants. Miss 
Rosamund Cross, Principal of the Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania, presented the point of view of the independent sec- 
ondary schools; Principal Lester W. Nelson of the High School of 
Scarsdale, New York, spoke for the public high schools; President 
Paul D. Shafer of the Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, rep- 
resented the junior colleges; Father Gerald G. Walsh of Fordham 
University spoke for the Catholic colleges; Dean Margaret T. 
Corwin of the New Jersey College for Women, President of the 
Middle States Association, presented the point of view of the women’s 
colleges and Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of Columbian College, 
George Washington University, served as the stimulating moderator 
of the discussion. 

The stenographic report of the panel discussion is lengthy and 
does not lend itself to formal publication. ‘The discussion was fol- 
lowed by a large and interested audience, which clearly justified the 
decision to try this innovation in the convention program. Dean 
Doyle, as moderator, closed the discussion with the following 
summary, which suggests the various topics considered by the panel. 

Dean Dove: “If there is no other comment from the panel, 
I would like to summarize very briefly what seems to me to be the 
gist of our discussion. First of all, in speaking of education for 
human relations, we refer to human relations in a free democratic 
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society. In answering the question of what can we do to educate 
for human relations, we have in mind development of the highest 
capacity of the individual, but also his development as a social being, 
his development in relation to his group. We are agreed, I think, 
that there are certain areas in which we have been doing, either 
directly or indirectly, a fair job of teaching for human relations, 
but that we are extremely weak in the field of ethical or religious 
or more broadly spiritual concepts. At the same time we realize 
the difficulties imposed upon teaching in that field, by legal and 
other restrictions, particularly in our public educational system. We 
also recognize that a great many of these areas belong primarily 
to the home and to the church and that it is a real problem as to 
the extent to which the school should either attempt to remedy lacks 
in those other agencies or take over their natural activity. We have 
not discussed a very important field in which every human being 
must be interested as a matter of human relations and that is in- 
ternational inter-cultural relations. We should have liked to have 
said something about that, but we feel that the panel has already 
taken up more time than it should and we know that many of you 
in the audience would like to ask a question of some member of 
the panel.” 


Dean Doyle’s invitation for questions and comments from the 
floor was accepted by a large number of the delegates and various 
phases of the general topic were discussed for a period of at least 
half an hour. The meeting adjourned at 4 P. M. 
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DINNER SESSION 
Fripay, NovEMBER 28, 1948 


The Friday evening dinner session, resumed after a five-year 
interval, was held in the Rutland Room, Haddon Hall with ap- 
proximately three hundred in attendance. Following the dinner, 
President Margaret T. Corwin, acting as toastmistress, introduced 
Dr. Frank H. Ashburn, Headmaster of the Brooks School, North 
Andover, Massachusetts, and Vice-president of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Dr. Ashburn, as 
fraternal delegate, presented a message of greeting on behalf of the 
New England Association. Dean Corwin then introduced Profes- 
sor Edgar G. Johnston of the University of Michigan, who is secre- 
tary of the Commission on Secondary Schools of the North Central 
Association. Dr. Johnston commented on a number of problems 
which the regional associations face in common. Dean Corwin then 
presented the newly elected President of the Middle States Associa- 
tion, Dr. Galen Jones, Director of the Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, who had previously been principal of 
the High School of East Orange, New Jersey. Dr. Jones expressed 
appreciation of the honor conferred on him by the Middle States 
Association and spoke briefly of his recent experiences at the Tenth 
International Conference on Public Education at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, at which forty-two countries were represented. He then em- 
phasized the interest which the conference had displayed in his report 
concerning the voluntary accrediting associations of the United States. 


Because Mr. Jan Masaryk, Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, 
who had previously been announced as the principal speaker at the 
dinner session had found it necessary to return to Europe on very 
short notice, Dean Corwin then introduced Mr. Clarence E. Pickett, 
Executive Secretary of the American Friends Service Committee, as 
the speaker of the evening. 


PRESIDENT CorwIN: When we planned this evening’s program 
to consider the special field of education for international relations, 
we felt that the recognition of the American Friends Service by the 
Nobel Award provided a most appropriate topic for us this evening. 
We have been extraordinarily fortunate in finding a friend who 
would respond to our request to join us this evening on very short 
notice. The Executive Secretary of the American Friends Service 
Committee has fitted this program into his very busy day and we are 
most grateful and delighted to have him with us tonight. He is an 
educator, he has been a professor of literature, and he is a trustee of 
Antioch College. It is with a great sense of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion that I introduce our speaker this evening, Mr. Clarence Pickett. 
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WHAT WE CAN DO TO MAKE THE MARSHALL PLAN 
WORK 


CLARENCE FE. Pickett, Executive Secretary, 


American Friends Service Committee 


DEAN CORWIN AND FRIENDS: Of course you understand that 
I am under no illusions that I was asked to try to step in where 
Jan Masaryk stepped out and that is some job. He is a big man and 
a distinguished person. I heard Charlie Taft last week at an in- 
auguration of a college president in the Middle West tell about his 
father who, when he was Chief Justice, used to walk across the 
Connecticut Avenue bridge every morning for exercise and he would 
always meet a little girl at the end of the bridge. They got to be 
good friends and she would always say “Hello” and he would reply. 
One morning she said, “I know who you are.” And he said, “Who 
am 1?” “Well,” she said, “you are the Chief Justice, but you were 
President Coolidge.” 


I feel a little that way myself tonight. Especially after living 
through the last three weeks when people of all kinds have stopped 
to congratulate me for the Nobel Award, as if I got the Nobel Award. 
As a matter of fact, I think the award was a kind of vote of confi- 
dence in a point of view that a great many people in and out of the 
Society of Friends hold with regard to the significance of the con- 
tribution that the voluntary agency and the individual can render 
in the kind of world in which we live. I’d like to comment on some 
of the characteristics of that world. 


There are certain very striking and unusual characteristics to 
our American situation. They may have historical parallels and I 
have no doubt that they have, but not in recent times. I should think 
the most obvious fact about international relations is that America 
has now unprecedented power far beyond any other government or 
country in the world. That applies not only, or not primarily, in a 
military sense, although in many respects it would apply there, but 
it applies certainly in economic power. There is no country or no 
grouping of countries upon which the rest of the world is as de- 
pendent as it is at this point of history upon the United States. 


Closely associated with that, of course, is political power for 
the two go very closely hand in hand. We are in the position of the 
tich plantation owner who lives in the big mansion on the top of 
the hill, in beautiful surroundings, and with all the people as far 
as he could see in any direction his servants who owe him money. 
That is not an enviable position to be in after the first glow of pater- 
nalistic relationship passes. That is, however, the relation that we 
hold to the world at this time. I hasten to say that I don’t think 
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it is so by our design because I know we have not plotted our career 
nationally with that purpose as our goal. As a matter of fact, I 
think many people, even people in power today, regret that so much 
of the accumulated wealth of the world is in our hands. 


I know I am talking to people who are involved in education, 
who live on a fixed or pretty well fixed salary and you yourselves 
probably do not feel that you are in the class of rich men and women. 
You are, however, in comparison with your colleagues in most of the 
countries of the world. However, we are not rich in the personal 
sense to anything like the degree that our country is in comparison 
with other countries. 

That presents to us the major problem of our time. Unparal- 
leled power, if used selfishly, will of course create for a time perhaps 
a “Pax Romano” and it might create an orderly world if we have 
the genius to organize the world around ourselves. But eventually 
the world would gang up against us and then will come another 
period of chaos. And I am quite certain that by and large that is 
not the ambition of our Government or of the people of this country. 


I doubt if the Government could last in this country if it obvi- 
ously and very clearly stated its position as starting out on a process 
of imperialistic control, even though one knows that there are certain 
movements in that direction going on all the time about us almost 
inevitably because when we have power we tend to wield that power. 


I talked the other evening, for instance, with the Indian dele- 
gates to the UN. It was an extremely unhappy evening and a very 
good chastening for an American to sit and listen to these distinguish- 
ed persons, persons of great capacity and sensitiveness. The leader 
of the delegation was the sister of Mr. Nehru, Madam Pandit, who 
said that practically no issue was presented and considered at this 
Assembly on its merits. Rather it was considered always as it related 
to augmenting the power either of the United States or of Russia. 
On this they gave chapter and verse and then went on to say that 
some of the major concerns of social interest to their country which 
they had hoped to bring forward, they did not dare to present in the 
climate which had been produced in the Assembly. 

I came away from that visit feeling that instead of worrying 
too much about the attitude of the Russians, we might worry a little 
bit about the attitude of some of our own delegation as to whether 
they had allowed themselves to slip almost imperceptibly into the 
climate of power and control and battling for power against the only 
really competing power, Russia. So that while I am not prepared 
even here to say that consciously this delegation of ours is going to 
try to make the United States the most powerful country in the 
world, yet with the backing of our economic, political, and military 
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power, there is this enormous and subtle temptation. It is particular- 
ly true because of the very obvious set of facts in relation to other 
countries in the world. 


In the first place, we have the food and most of the world is 
desperately hungry. ‘That is perhaps the simplest level on which to 
think of the unbalance in the world. I don’t need to dwell on that 
at great length. The President and the public press keep us pretty 
well informed about this. To the people of Central Europe this is 
a tragic winter. This applies to Germany and Austria and to some 
extent to Italy. Conditions are not quite so bad in France, quite true 
in Hungary, parts of Poland and Finland and very true, because of 
a peculiar set of circumstances, in India and in Japan. 

I am not prepared to echo the statement of Chester Bowles, 
which I heard him make last week, that there will be more children 
dying from starvation this winter than there were men, women and 
children killed as a direct result of the war. I do not think those 
are correct statistics. But there is already a startling increase in the 
incidence of tuberculosis, rickets and other diseases that arise from 
malnutrition. All of those things are going on in a great many of 
the countries of the world. 


In addition to that, of course, there is the weakness of a great 
many of the governments of the world. You take a glance around 
and see how many governments you cannot deal with on the basis 
that they are unable to be spokesmen for themselves, that they are 
subject to an occupying power such as Germany, Japan or Korea. 
Or consider countries subject to satellite controls, as are most of the 
eastern nations of Europe. Then there is the general break-up of 
any kind of centralized controls in China and the setting up of two 
new governments in India beset with problems which they had not 
anticipated, the major problem being that of uprooted peoples. That 
is another characteristic which dissipates the regular organization and 
machinery of government. About a million are in Displaced Persons 
Camps. But ten million people whom we, together with the other 
three of the Big Four, condemned at Yalta and then at Potsdam 
to be uprooted from their little peasant farms and villages in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary and transported into Germany, fed off 
the disrupted economy of Germany and housed in bombed-out houses 
of Germany. I fear we shall for a thousand years have that charged 
up against us as one of the great offenses against human decency 
that our two Presidents, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Truman, I think 
surely without quite knowing what they were doing, did authorize. 
Then there is the new uprooting in India which had not been antici- 
pated, which was discouraged by the two governments, Pakistan and 
India. But peoples were afraid, because they were Moslems in Indian 
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territory or Indians living in Moslem territory, they would be killed, 
And they had no knowledge of where they were going except that 
they were going if an Indian, into Indian territory and if a Moslem, 
into Moslem territory. And tonight there are about ten million 
Indians living in camps awaiting some kind of resettlement. Then 
there are communal incidents, shootings, killings, riots, all of which 
heaped upon these two new governments before they hardly got 
started. Of course they are unsteady — you cannot deal with them 
as you would with an old established firmly accepted government. 

Or take the illustration of Japan. Put yourself in the position 
of the Japanese government and the Japanese people living in an 
empire built around the supposition that their major source of food 
supply was Manchuria and that Korea was the country to supply 
both minerals and food and that Japan itself was largely industrial. 
Then you cut off the sources of supply for coal and other minerals 
in Korea and you exclude the food supply of Manchuria and you 
have a hopeless economy which this little state has to cope with. 

We, on the other hand, are a country very largely untouched 
by the effects of the war, except those families which have lost sons 
and daughters. Of course taxes have gone up and a certain amount 
of inflation has come, but by and large we are, I suppose, as little 
touched as any country by the effects of the war. All of these factors 
augment and intensify the unbalance in the world. 


Now I should say that the major problem presenting itself to 
the American people is how creatively to divest itself of this position 
of abnormal power in the world. The history of great powers stand- 
ing above everybody else is not an enviable story. Very rarely in 
history has it been possible for the spiritual quality of life to be so 
sturdy in any country and the sense of perspective and values so ac- 
curate and so pervasive, that a country would discipline itself, refuse 
to take momentary advantage of this unique position and live for the 
sake of the people of the world. 

That is the test, as I see it, that is placed before us as American 
citizens now. We have dreamed a great dream. We have dreamed 
one step in this process called the Marshall Plan. We have asked 
sixteen countries in need (we asked more but sixteen joined) to 
evaluate first what their need is, second, what they can do to meet 
their need, third, what they would like to have from us to supple- 
ment what they can do for themselves, and then fourth, we would 
see what we could do about it. 

That is a great dream, a sensible dream. It has in it, however, 
certain very real dangers. The principal danger is not whether Con- 
gress will appropriate the money. Suppose they are generous, never- 
theless it is quite possible that the Marshall Plan in its attempt to 
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put Western Europe back on its feet by the subsidy of four or five 
billion dollars a year for the next four or five years will fail. If 
Europe still remains a continent cut in two, if the East does not trade 
with the West as has always been the case, we may find ourselves 
subsidizing an abnormal and artificial economy cf Western Europe, 
an economy which cannot stand on its feet at the end of 1952. Then 
we may find ourselves saying, ‘““We always knew these Europeans 
were no good and now we poured twenty-two billion dollars over 
four years into their countries and still they can’t make a living. 
They are no good” and walk out and leave them alone. That is a 
very real danger. Hungary, to illustrate, has always sent seventy 
percent of its exports to Germany in the form of farm products and 
has received in return machinery that Germany manufactured. Polish 
farm products and Polish coal went west and machinery went east. 
That is not happening now. 

Even more close at home for the German is the fact that East 
Germany was the internal breadbasket of his country and now he gets 
from the east none of the surplus for Western Germany. If this line 
bisects the East and West of Germany, and the East and West of 
Europe, and if it is not only a political but an economic line, it will 
be one of the great historic tragedies. Now what can we do about 
that? I have not come here in any sense as an expert on the Mar- 
shall Plan for I certainly am not, but it takes just a little knowledge 
of the way people live and get along together in Europe to see real 
dangers ahead, not because anybody wants to create that kind of 
situation, but there it is. 

It seems to me that the climate within which these plans, well 
conceived by our Government, operate, is the most important item 
of all. That climate is determined not only by government — it may 
be determined by the Army of Occupation, it may be determined by 
the people we employ as enginers and administrators that are sent 
over to help work out the distribution of our machinery and goods. 
They will perform official functions as representatives of our Govern- 
ment. But the more one sees of the operation of military government 
the more one realizes that such controls cannot lead to a new and 
creative society. And the more one realizes that voluntary contribu- 
tions of the concerned citizen who goes to take food and distribute it 
to those that need it, and to share the advantages of education and 
culture, is significant in producing this desirable climate. These are 
the forces that enable us to share without domination. It puts our- 
selves alongside the suffering people who incidentally may have a 
great deal to teach. That, it seems to me, is the normal, the rightful 
contribution of the individual citizen. And it will be largely done, 
I suppose, through the instrument of education and religion and of 
social services. 
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Some of that is going on at the present time. Mostly, we have 
thought thus far in terms of meeting the physical needs and keeping 
people alive, and certainly that is the first obligation. We have 
thought of trying to restore buildings for churches and schools and 
that of course is extremely important. But the more I watch our 
own operations, and I think they are in no sense unique, the surer 
I become of the deeper spiritual values to be sought. It may be 
educators in Hungary, for instance, where we sent a little mission 
of twelve: people in to carry out a relief mission. ‘Two or three 
months ago the leader of that mission, the head of the Moses Brown 
School in Providence, Rhode Island, had to come home to go back 
to his job. Great crowds of people from Budapest came down to see 
him off and pretty nearly everybody was in tears because it was a 
kind of manifestation that a cultured man from the West with his 
very delightful musical wife was going back and it was a sort of 
permanent goodbye. It wasn’t that, because we will send in someone 
to take their place, but they had won their way into the hearts of 
the saddest group in Hungary, which is the middle class people who 
now realize that their day of letting their fortunes be dissipated has 
come and can’t prevent it, but they still are cultured men and women 
and they still hunger for association with people of their own kind 
from the West. 

I remember very well a letter which came from Mr. Thomas 
when we cut off our $30,000,000 loan which the Hungarians were 
supposed to be able to use in purchasing supplies from this country. 
We (the U.S. Government) said we would cut off this loan because 
we didn’t want the Communists spending our money. To the Hun- 
garian it was a feeling that America didn’t care anything about them, 
that they had deserted them and that America would have nothing 
further to do. with them. 

When we began to interest ourselves in Hungary I learned that 
out of twenty-three great orchestras in this country, nine were con- 
ducted by Hungarians. I suppose the Hungarians have made as large 
a contribution as any national group to our culture in this country. 
And people of that sort are still insatiably hungry, not just for food, 
not just for clothing, although both are desperate needs, but insati- 
ably hungry for a person who could come and teach in the university. 
When one teaches at the University of Budapest, it is a killing job 
because everybody wants to talk with him, everybody wants some 
contact with someone from the West. It is not that he is better, 
but he is a refreshing breeze in a very trying world. Or Austria— 
many of you here, I am sure, have contact with Austria and will realize 
that if any country can live on music, Austria is that country. It is 
the home of a great and deep culture. It has had a very difficult 
struggle ever since the last war. But only a little gesture of interest 
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in the cultural life, in the social difficulties and problems, in the very 
great political difficulties which reflect themselves in relations between 
labor and capital in that desperate little country —and one finds 
himself just overwhelmingly appreciated. It isn’t that the people 
we send over are such marvelous pecple, but it is that the world is 
so very hungry to have its spirit and life saved by association with 
people who care. When that is done, it creates a different climate 
in which the exchange of goods can take place. We have already 
seen the moderating effect in Poland and in Hungary of those who 
have laid their services down alongside Poles in their attempt to 
serve the need of Poles. They are determined to keep on until they 
can restore contact between the East and the West. 


I can illustrate this also with Finland, a little country where we 
have been working two or three years. ‘There it stands right along- 
side its great and powerful neighbor to the east and yet they also 
want to have association with the West. ‘They are anxious to have 
a few Americans associating with them on an even basis and living 
pretty much as they do as a protection to both their bodies and their 
spirits. ‘This sharing of the spirit is one of the great instruments 
which we ought to learn to use on a very much larger and more in- 
telligent scale than we are now doing. It can go far in creating a 
climate which breaks what might otherwise be the dominating effect 
of our government program. 


I tremble when I think of our loading into Central Europe six 
billion dollars worth of supplies over the next year and then another 
six the following year. Not that I don’t want to have it done. But 
can we do this and not dominate the economic and political life? 
We cannot load that kind of equipment, much as it is needed, into 
those countries without the very great danger of domination. But 
we can break the force of such a program if the church and educa- 
tional and social institutions of this country learn more ways in which 
they can share the values they represent. 


Marrying one university here to a university in some part of 
Europe is one way of accomplishing this. This may well mean send- 
ing goods. Teachers don’t have enough to eat, and it is not at all 
uncommon for teachers in universities and elementary schools to 
collapse because they haven’t enough food to sustain them. ‘This is 
even more true of the students. We ought to have more exchange 
on even that low and very understandable level of sharing of goods. 
But in the schools and colleges of the United States there ought to 
be a good many Americans who would go and live and teach and 
share life with their European colleagues. And then perhaps the 
most important of all, they would bring back what they have found 
of value because to receive is almost, under present circumstances, 
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more blessed than to give. ‘That is to say, there is a sense of fellow- 
ship and understanding that comes when people can give back. 


Recently we had a striking illustration of this. We took over 
a very difficult situation in the City of Darmstadt in Germany where 
ninety percent of its housing was destroyed. After we had been 
sending in commodities there for some time, the little children of 
Darmstadt made 3500 toys out of the boxes in which the commodi- 
ties were delivered and they sent them back to us in the form of toys 
and little figures. That was the gift of the children of Darmstadt. 
It wasn’t very much in commercial value but it meant a great deal 
that they could give us something. Any kind of exchange of that 
sort is not on the basis of domination but on the basis of sharing. 

It seems to me that we have some things that have emerged 
that are extremely important in this field. I would say that the 
Fulbright Act, which most of you are familiar with, provides a 
valuable channel of exchange. I am sorry to say that since it only 
pays transportation for students coming here, relatively few foreign 
students are likely to avail themselves of this aid. But the American 
students going to the foreign country have full expenses. There is 
a very important step, if the proper orientation can be given to stu- 
dents going, to make sure they don’t go as very bright and buoyant 
young Americans inconsiderate of problems that Europeans have to 
face, but rather go to learn not only the intellectual content of what 
they may get from those universities but learn the problems of living 
under the conditions in which most people in most parts of the world 
now have to live. There are other opportunities of that sort at the 
government level, but in addition to that, I think that we have not 
yet explored as we might the possibility of rightly selected teachers 
from colleges, schools and universities, going over to the schools of 
Europe and spending a year. I know the economics is difficult. You 
can’t live on the salaries they pay and you have to be subsidized. 
But that is a part of the cost of these deeper values. If we really 
want to divest ourselves of power in a creative fashion, we have to 
show a little bit of imagination and not just tread the path that 
almost every country that has had power has trodden. How often 
they have been robbed of their power by somebody defeating them 
in a military sense and making them also go through a long period 
of low standard of living and back to an insignificant place in the 
world. This might happen to us. But in contrast to that, what 4 
chance we have at this moment. We can show the fiber of which 
we are made, the quality of spirit which has grown up in this country 
of ours which has prepared us for something almost unique in the 
history of man. 
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I certainly am not unfamiliar with the technical complications 
that are required in the selection of people for this kind of thing, 
financing and following them while they are away, seeing that they 
get back home without being killed or something of that sort. Of 
course there will be some failure in such a program. But none of us 
should be deterred from a real sense of mission as persons concerned 
with the kind of exchange which only enriches the giver and the 
receiver and does not lead to the domination by the rich over the 
deprived. 

I welcome this opportunity to speak to you. I know the kind 
of aspiration that sometimes is hard to uphold with all the pressures 
that are on us here. We are short of teachers and we have difficulty 
financing our own institutions and individuals probably have diffi- 
culty in financing growing families. 

Relatively, however, I would be sorry if anybody in this room 
did not go home with a sense that we have unparalleled privileges, 
fundamentally as people brought to this hour in the history of the 
world and the test of the validity of our religious faith and of our 
confidence in our educational institutions, of our social concerns, is 
now up in a kind of a glass house with people looking at us and I 
hope that they may not look in vain for a creative response. 
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GENERAL SESSION 
SATURDAY MorNING, NOVEMBER 29, 1947 


The Saturday Morning Session of The Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools was called to order by Dr, 
Galen Jones, the newly elected President of the Association. 


PRESIDENT JONES: Ladies and gentlemen, my part on the pro- 
gram this morning will be very brief, because we are working toward 
adjournment in time to get all of you to the 10:30 meetings many 
of which will be held on the 13th floor of this hotel. 

The speaker of the morning is especially well known to the 
Chairman of our Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, 
Frank Bowles. Mr. Bowles served as Special Assistant to the Chan- 
cellor of the University of Puerto Rico for about five months last 
spring and it is my happy pleasure to call on him to introduce the 
speaker of the morning, as well as to make some comments of his own. 

Mr. Frank Bow es: Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE 
AssociATION: The man whom I am here to introduce, Chancellor 
Jaime Benitez, is a graduate of Georgetown University which awarded 
him the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Laws and of the 
University of Chicago, where he earned the degree of Master of Arts. 


He joined the faculty of the University of Puerto Rico as an 
instructor in sociology in 1930. He remained an instructor, with a 
year’s leave of absence for graduate study, until his election as 


Chancellor in 1942. 


During the intervening years he had earned recognition from 
teachers and from students as being himself a tireless student in his 
chosen field of human relations; as a gifted teacher, as an ally for all 
who were troubled by privilege or by injustice, and as a leader in the 
struggle for the advancement of education for the people of Puerto 
Rico. 

On his acceptance as Chancellor his immediate concern was to 
bring the University of Puerto Rico to its proper place of leadership 
in Puerto Rican life. Of some of his methods and their outcomes, 
he will tell you. I will speak only of one for therein lies the back- 
ground of the presentation that he is to make this morning. 


One of his first objectives was the accreditation of the Univer- 
sity by this Association, an accreditation which was obtained four 
years later after an inspection by the speaker. Part of the findings 
of the inspection were a series of recommendations in the report, 
which were promptly acknowledged by a challenge to me to come to 
the University and try to carry them out if I dared. The challenge 
was accepted, and I spent the spring of 1947 as Special Assistant to 
the Chancellor at the University. 
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Before going to the University the question of my fulfilling 
my obligations as Chairman of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education came up. It transpired that the regulations of 
the insular financial officers were not at all well adapted to travel 
not directly on insular business, but by happy circumstance were very 
well adapted to the importation and entertainment of visiting educa- 
tors. Therefore, without further ado, arrangements were made to 
move the mountain or, in this case the Commission instead of Mo- 
hammed, and eventually it was moved, courtesy of Pan American 
Airlines. I believe that the members of the Commission, when they 
came to Puerto Rico were braced for poverty, filth, hunger and the 
rumblings of rebellion. Certainly a reading of almost any of the 
current selection of books and articles on Puerto Rico would have 
given them no other expectation. 


Puerto Rico did not look at all as they had expected it to. Those 
of the Commission who had traveled in tropical countries realized 
sooner than their colleagues, but all realized very soon that they 
were viewing a community which had been the victim of both under- 
selling and misrepresentation, a community which puzzled visitors 
who could not understand the combination of cultural orientation 
towards Europe and economic orientation towards the United States 
all overlaid by the fact that the island is a colony and a dependency. 


The Commission came finally to the realization of the unpubli- 
cized fact that Puerto Rico is a leader in the Caribbean region by 
nature of possessing the best school system, the best roads, the best 
public health system, the best civil service, the best public works pro- 
gram, and the best University in the entire area. 


The Commission learned too, from the Chancellor and from 
others that there were trouble areas in Puerto Rico, deep and sensi- 
tive trouble areas, but took comfort in the fact that these areas were 


identified and under study with active steps being taken to minimize 
them. 


Much of what the Commission learned came as a result of a 
single remarkable impromptu panel discussion between the Chancel- 
lor and several of his deans at a picnic on the third day of their stay. 
I know the Commission would wish nothing better than to have been 
able to transport that discussion to this platform, bathing suits, weather 
and all. Failing that, we have done our best by bringing to you the 
leader of that discussion and the leader of his university and of his 
community, Chancellor Benitez. 
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EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY IN PUERTO RICO 


JatM_E BENITEZ, Chancellor, University of Puerto Rico 


The problems of education in Puerto Rico refer ultimately to 
the goals common to all teachers serving in the democratic tradition: 
To release and develop man’s creative and social potentials that he may 
deal with reality knowingly, nobly, and effectively. 

These goals presuppose three things: information, values, and 
techniques. Under our common values, we Puerto Ricans deal fre- 
quently with situations unparalleled on the continent which require 
emphases sharply different from those current here. There are also 
many situations in common. I shall refer primarily to the divergen- 
cies. I hope we may discuss our special problems then in the light 
of the basic goals. 

Puerto Rico is the smallest of the Greater Antilles, eight flying 
hours from New York City; it has a semi-tropical climate; it is only 
100 miles long and 35 miles wide. It was ceded to the United States 
by Spain in 1898. Its two million people are citizens of the United 
States under the terms of the Organic Act of 1917. The primary 
language and the basic cultural patterns are Spanish. Ninety-five 
per cent of its trade—roughly $200,000,000 a year both ways—is 
with the continent. The population density is 600 per square mile, 
fifteen times greater than that of the United States. 

Population pressure in the States would begin to compare with 
that of Puerto Rico if all the people of the world—two billion men, 
women, and children—landed here overnight, and if by the same 
nocturnal magic, all available mineral resources were eliminated, 
heavy industry disappeared, agriculture became the main source of 
employment and your top executive officers were selected in some 
mysterious ways by somebody else. 

I do not say that mainland ingenuity would be incapable of 
solving such a riddle. Your solution might be so adequate and auda- 
cious as to keep under control unemployment, illiteracy, disease, and 
prices, and at the same time foster production, wages, efficiency, and 
democracy. Life might become better than ever before. In their 
own microcosm, Puerto Rican leaders are trying to do that. All I 
wish to say is that ours is a task both worthwhile and exhausting. 
At every vantage point the double barrel aim is to broaden the range 
of service and raise its quality. 

“The working classes in Puerto Rico—about 300,000 out of 
350,000 families—averaged, according to a Works Progress Admin- 
istration study of 1942, about $341 per family per year in cash in- 
come, or about $68 per person when all the children were counted. 
The 10,000 families at the other end of Puerto Rico’s society aver- 
aged about $9,000 each, only 6 per cent less than the total of the 
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bottom 300,000.” Until rather recently facts of this kind were 
either ignored or soft-pedaled. ‘That, as you know, happens quite 
often in agricultural, pre-industrial, semi-feudal communities. ‘The 
articulate classes were emotionally unaware of the needs, problems, 
and possibilities of 80 per cent of the population, and peace reigned 
in their vineyards. 

In such an atmosphere, the problems which are regarded as vital 
in Puerto Rico today, could not emerge. Human problems do not 
really exist us such until one is aware of a dramatic conflict between 
what is and what ought to be, resolvable in favor of the latter, per- 
haps, through one’s intervention. Old facts graduate into real prob- 
lems only after our appraisal is sharpened by new values, and, per 
contra, there is no problem outstanding, once the finality of a situa- 
tion is accepted. 

Don Miguel de Unamuno, the Spanish thinker, liked to show 
how Christendom merely plays at Christianity. “If Western man 
ever becomes serious about Christianity,” he said frequently, ‘many 
of our first-class problems will lose significance, and many facts now 
indifferently regarded will be denominated as problems of the first 
magnitude immediately.” In Puerto Rico we have not gone that far. 
But we have done the next best thing. Against tremendous odds we 
have taken democracy seriously and are trying to make it work. 

During the last ten years a determined effort has been made to 
recognize, with an almost dogmatic vigor, the human rights and 
prerogatives of the four-fifths of our society which had hitherto been 
disregarded, and to call upon the Puerto Rican community to deal 
with their problems through the democratic processes of organized 
service. How? ‘The present local government was elected under a 
program calling for vast social, economic and cultural reorientations. 
It had four main objectives: 

1. To better the lot of the poorer classes. 

2. To increase the productivity of the individual and the 

community. 

3. To render more efficient the machinery of Government. 

To educate in the practices, privileges, and responsibilities 
of democratic life. 

I shall mention briefly some of the things done to achieve these 
aims : 

1. The lot of the poorer classes has been bettered through: 

(a) Greater investment in health and in education. In 


1941-42 the health budget was $2,500,000; in 1946-47 
it was $12,500,000; the education budget was $7,000,- 
000 in 1941, $23,000,000 in 1946-47. 
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(b) Effective laws and agencies to provide for minimum 
wages, maximum hours and standards of safety. 

(c) Insular waterworks and electric light service to provide 
pure water and cheap light throughout municipalities 
and rural areas. 


Insular production, traditionally centered around sugar, to- 


bacco and coffee, has been strengthened through: 


a 


4. 


(a) An industrial development company to go into the in- 
dustrial activities in which private capital has been 
hesitant to take risks. 

(b) An agricultural development company to do what the 
timidity of private enterprise has failed to do for agri- 
culture, fishing, cattle-raising and marketing. 

(c) A development bank to lend money for prospectively 
worthwhile industrial and agricultural activities. 

(d) A land authority to reduce the principal evils of un- 
restricted land tenure. 


(e) Special facilities for new investors. 


Governmental efficiency has been increased through: 

(a) A planning and zoning board to prepare preliminary 
recommendations as to programs both to the Governor 
and to the Legislature and to supervise compliance 
with zoning standards. 

(b) A budget bureau charged with the responsibility of 
gauging efficiency of governmental expenditure and 
passing on departments claims for additional funds. 

(c) Periodical efficiency surveys and check-ups of proce- 
dures by the Public Administration Service of Chicago 
University. 

(d) An all-inclusive Civil Service. 


(e) In-service training of Government employees. 


Democratic education has been fostered through: 

(a) Full opportunity for participation in the processes of 
government to the public at large. 

(b) Readiness to investigate all charges concerning im- 
proper governmental action. 

(c) Elimination of legislative intervention within different 
educational agencies as, for example, the University of 
Puerto Rico. 


Ours is a state University, endowed with administrative and 
financial autonomy since 1942, an autonomy which is the envy and 
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the ideal of many an administrator in state universities. The govern- 
ing board of the University is now a continuous body of six private 
citizens appointed for ten years by the Governor with the consent 
of the Senate, and presided over by the Commissioner of Education. 
This Council elects the Chancellor; it confirms his appointments of 
the Deans; it approves the University budget in lump sums, and it 
is the final authority on general policy questions. The ordinary 
functions of the University are in the hands of the Chancellor, the 
internal University boards, and the Faculties. 

Governmental support of the University is provided through 
self-renewing operations of special University taxes. This year’s 
contribution to the University adds up to four million dollars. 

It should be clear that both the Government and the University 
have frequently fallen short of their aims, that there is ample room 
for improvement at both places, and that no responsible official is 
satisfied either with himself or with his accomplishments. My point 
is that Puerto Ricans are dealing directly with their own problems, 
that they have a constructive program in operation, and that they 
are waging a difficult fight for democratic ideals. 

Our curriculum includes colleges of General Studies, Humani- 
ties, Social Sciences, Public Administration, Social Work, Natural 
Sciences, Education, Pharmacy, Commerce, Law, Engineering, and 
Agriculture. Regular daytime registration adds up to 7,000. 

The largest proportion of Puerto Rican leaders and professional 
men have been trained at the University. Our new School of Public 
Administration conducts a broad program of in-service training for 
Government employees. Our Extension Courses serve 3,000 Public 
School teachers, one-third of the full insular staff. During the 
summer months, over 5,000 teachers come to the University for 
further training. 

The University knows that if we are going to produce adequate 
leadership for democratic government in Puerto Rico, we must 
broaden the social basis upon which our student body rests. There- 
fore, we have developed a broad scholarship program whereby the 
brightest students from the poorest families are carried at University 
expense through high school, college, and post-graduate work, as long 
as they maintain a satisfactory record. 

In the last five years the University has spent $1,300,000 in 
scholarships, exclusive of free tuitions, medical services and operating 
expenses. We have now 170 scholarship students doing post-gradu- 
ate work; sixty are engaged in teaching and research training or 
training for Government service; 110 are medical students who, after 
graduation, will go back to Puerto Rico and work for four years 
with our Department of Health in tackling the medical and sanita- 
tion problems which plague primarily our rural districts. 
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It has been said that the University’s efforts will further com- 
plicate our population problem, since, if effective, they will diminish 
the death rate and extend the life span. ‘That type of complication 
suits us perfectly well. Population drawbacks rest—in our opinion— 
not with the number of the healthy and able, but with the number 
of the sick, the destitute and the untrained. 


The University has faced the same argument, only in reverse, 
when experimenting with “weed-killers’. If we kill weeds with 
chemicals we are asked, how are the farm laborers to live? We have, 
nevertheless, gone ahead with the experiments. Social justice with- 
out science is a luxury Puerto Rico cannot afford. 


The University administration is profoundly aware of the dan- 
gers of in-breeding and stagnation, ever present in an insular com- 
munity. We have developed a policy of engaging many visiting 
professors from far and wide, and for the last five years, no less than 
ten at a time, and sometimes as many as twenty-five distinguished 
teachers from all parts of the Americas, and mainly from the United 
States, have come to the University of Puerto Rico to take part with 
us in fulfilling our duty—as the University Law states it—‘“‘to point 
out the truth and to instill the methods of knowing it, of testing it, 
or of doubting it—in an attitude of profound respect towards creative 
truth and creative doubt.” 


At the same time, the University has granted special financial 
aid to it own instructors for further post-graduate training in the 
Continent. The average appropriation for that purpose has been 
$70,000 a year. Three hundred instructors have profited therefrom. 

The University of Puerto Rico subscribes to the theories of 
general education. Since 1943 we have had on our main campus at 
Rio Piedras a program of General Studies, which has been highly 
successful and which has now been incorporated, at the request of 
the Faculty of Engineering, as a pre-requisite for its professional 
courses. 


During the last ten years there has been a marked trend among 
our students in favor of the stiffest scientific courses. Our highest 
collegiate registration today—1100 students—is in the Faculties of 
Natural Science; the second highest—795—is in the School of En- 
gineering; the third highest in the School of Education; the fourth, 
in the School of Agriculture; and the smallest of all—107—in the 
School of Law. 

The University is committed to the principle of finding out the 
real facts about Puerto Rican life. Under our Social Science Re- 
search Center—established in 1942—dqualified social scientists are 
gathering, analyzing, interpreting, and bringing out data relative to 
social and economic problems. 
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Thus, with the cooperation of Kingsley Davis, from Princeton 
University, the Center is carrying out fundamental research con- 
cerning our population problems. Under the leadership of Lydia 
Roberts, from Chicago, an investigation relative to family needs and 
nutritional habits in Puerto Rico will be published next February. 

Studies of Puerto Rico’s National Income, its Balance of Pay- 
ments, Emigration, and Basic Economic Problems of the Island, 
have been made and published and are available in English. 

The University of Puerto Rico believes in and practices com- 
plete academic freedom. Its teachers are selected regardless of their 
political, religious, and economic beliefs. ‘The only requirement is 
that they do their work well, which, as you know, is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished and which—unlike Hamlet’s anticipation of 
death—is never certain of eventual fulfillment. 

The opposition to the University’s administration is free, un- 
trammeled, and highly articulate. I think it is good that it has so 
developed. I am convinced that certainly in Puerto Rico the best 
way of insuring responsibility and confidence, is by acting with the 
fullest understanding of, and with magnanimity towards critics and 
criticisms. 

All these considerations point to a University functioning in a 
way that Universities through the world properly dream of func- 
tioning as a social yeast and ferment, as a goad to the inauguration 
of public policy makers, and as a repository of these ideals and tech- 
niques by which men outside of Universities may lift themselves from 
the tyranny of outworn habits of spirit and mind and the deadening 
effect of outmoded organizations and technology. 

Because it is all these things and is dedicated to be a great leaven 
in the community which surrounds it, the University is about to 
inaugurate its new School of Industrial Arts. It is a huge under- 
taking, which will provide mechanical and industrial training in all 
basic fields of modern technology, to 3,000 students. The aim is to 
provide the training personnel necessary to permit the development 
of industry in Puerto Rico. 

This dove-tails with the program of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Company, a public corporation created in 1942 to foster addi- 
tional productive activities, and endowed with $20,000,000 for that 
purpose. 

Under normal conditions the School of Industrial Arts should 
have been initiated and established by the Insular Department of 
Education. 

It is an activity below University level and its success will call 
for substantial modifications of the vocational training program of 
the Insular Government. But conditions are not normal in the 
Insular Department of Education, as we shall see now. 
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Public schools have been one of the main forces for democracy 
in Puerto Rico. From the very beginning the sons and daughters of 
the wealthy and of the destitute, of the powerful and the defenseless, 
have studied, learned and played under the same roof. Puerto Ricans 
have an almost pathetic faith in education. Every day, rain or shine, 
throughout the hills and valleys of Puerto Rico thousands of bare- 
footed, hungry children walk several miles to reach over-crowded 
rural schools. In thousands of poor homes one sees outstanding in 
the parlor as its main decoration a framed eighth grade diploma 
bearing witness to the brave determination of the parents to provide 
for their children as best they know. Often times I have wondered 
how fully we teachers have kept faith with such devotion. 

The Insular Government assigns forty per cent of its present 
budget to public education. 

In 1900 the Federal Government took its first census of Puerto 
Rico. It was a very careful and exhaustive inventory. The Census 
Director was shocked at one point in particular: There were only 
44,861 students in all schools, public and private. There were 268,- 
630 children of school age without any schools to go to. The annual 
governmental expenditures for education was then $203,373. Ameri- 
can officials held that every effort should be made to rectify this 
situation. The people of Puerto Rico agreed and put up the money 
gladly. Our population then was 900,000 people. 

The Acting Commissioner of Education reports that there are 
more children without schools in 1947 than there were half a century 
ago. At present, 300,000 children cannot go to school because there 
are not enough schools to go to. Nevertheless, there are now 460,000 
children in schools; the illiteracy rate has been reduced from seventy- 
nine per cent to twenty-nine per cent, and Puerto Rico spends, for 
the current year $30,000,000 a year on education. 

A capital expenditure of $100,000,000 would be required to 
provide adequate service for our student population, and an opera- 
tion annual budget of $60,000,000 would be needed to keep that 
service going. Such enormous expenditures are obviously beyond 
Puerto Rico’s possibilities. Even if the entire Insular budget were 
devoted to education, a practical impossibility, we teachers could not 
provide enough to assure an eighth grade education for all of our 


children. 


In my opinion, the key educational problem in Puerto Rico is 
not that we need more schools—which we do; or more teachers— 
which we do need; or that our students should be willing and able 
to stay longer with us—which they should. I believe that it is far 
more important to give to the whole educational system a sense and 
purpose in terms of the realities and potentialities of our life. 
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This is a very difficult task. It requires a thorough grasp of 
the multiple forces operating upon Puerto Rican life. It requires 
the intellectual strength necessary to fashion all these forces into a 
creative, meaningful and inspiring pattern. It requires the technical 
ability to implement such a philosophy in terms of courses, programs 
and school activities. But it has to be done. 


Insular communities in the Caribbean are scattered settlements 
lacking in many ways the cultural stimuli provided elsewhere by 
museums, theatres, art galleries, great libraries and other supple- 
mentary sources of public education. Such a situation makes even 
heavier the educational responsibility of the school. 


Ours is an emerging community, struggling to find itself and 
to develop along lines of democratic standards. Our school has to 
be a leading and effective center of knowledge, inspiration, and 
hope, not only of the young but also of men now endowed with 
responsibility by virtue of the power of offices they hold but also of 
the property and technology they direct. 


The complete re-examination of our present educational setup— 
long past due—is decisively hindered, however, by a political limita- 
tion over which we have no control. There has not been a full- 
fledged Commissioner of Education in Puerto Rico since the forced 
resignation of Dr. Gallardo three years ago. Moreover, it seems 
likely that no Commissioner of Education will be appointed before 
January, 1949, when, under the amended Organic Act, the Governor 
of Puerto Rico will have authority to make the appointment. 


This leads us to another difficulty, further complicating our 
educational task: The question of the political status. It is very 
dificult to envisage dispassionately the processes of democracy or the 
noble traditions of American life, while the key officers of the Puerto 
Rican Government—the Governor, the Commissioner of Education, 
the Auditor, the Attorney General, and the Judges of the Supreme 
Court—are appointed by the President of the United States and 
while Congress can change any of our laws it wants. The situation 
has been ameliorated by recent amendment, effective next November, 
when the Governor of Puerto Rico becomes an elective officer entitled 
-to select his complete cabinet. The posts of Judges and the Auditor 


will continue, however, to be filled by the President of the United 
States. 


These changes are obviously insufficient, much less than what 
is due both to Puerto Rico and to the United States. 


In spite of the many difficulties facing them, the people of 
Puerto Rico refuse to follow the counsels of despair. On the con- 


trary, they keep up a courageous and exemplary fight for self- 
betterment. 
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Lately, the continental public has heard much about Puerto 
Ricans, mostly ill. It seems, in the view of people who should know 
better, that the safety of the Republic is at stake because yearly a 
few thousand Puerto Ricans find their way to the mainland. It is 
a sad reflection on the uses of abundance that while New York goes 
into hysteria concerning the influx of their fellow citizens from the 
Caribbean, two million people, standing upon a small island, struggle 
gallantly to attain the democratic way of living in spite of overwhelm- 
ing odds against them. 

Compared with the rest of the Carribbean areas, statistics con- 
cerning life in Puerto Rico are gratifying. ‘Thus Puerto Rico excels 
all other communities in the Carribbean in schools, books, roads, 
automobiles, telephones, radios, medical facilities, as well as in na- 
tional income and industrial development per capita. Compared with 
the United States and with other industrial communities, Puerto 
Rico’s indexes lag way behind with little chance of substantial 
improvement. 

We are aiming at that improvement. It is out of the question 
except through our most vigorous efforts and your most cordial 
cooperation. Our sustaining hope is that we will both do our part. 
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January 1, 1948 


The original list was adopted in 1921. In the case of colleges subsequently approved the date of approval 
is given. Engineering schools were first included in 1927, Junior Colleges in 1932, and Teachers Colleges in 
1937. The city following the name of the college is the post office, as listed in the U. S. Postal Guide. 

Accreditation is based upon the “Principles and Standards for Accrediting Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion” as adopted by the Middle States Association in November 1941. Copies may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Commission. 

















COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
DELAWARE 
Delaware State College ..(1945) | Dover ...........e cece eee Howard D. Gregg 
University of Delaware ........ HOWE. Scns owecesamnes William S. Carlson 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
American University ..... CN ivichin.hesiesiicmoanedee eculaee en Paul F. Douglass 
Cate: UNEVeRNICY GF LINELICR 61) <:<:6:010:0.<:sine:0s-erersicwro sei ecieieive Rt. Rev. Msgnr. P. J. McCormick 
Dunbarton College ...... BES fics: a:sicie/sicreisvetsiecisiomiee woweuae Sister Mary Frederick 
George Washington University... | ......cccccccccccccccscccce Cloyd Heck Marvin 
Georgetown. University «(E92 | oa aisiscereracasierersievereteiererasdleiereiecere Rev. Lawrence C. Gorman 
DE EE cic paneonses Envedeaessnwseseencarewasinel Mordecai W. Johnson 
SMM EINE ccs ota\b in, si sierelaieceie/ol fatale qlereievesere cis! oisie sieleraine aeiotereie Sister Catherine Dorothea 
Washington Missionary Colese oo) ooiciccis.cscisiscwicineseeieseicowee Benjamin G. Wilkinson 
(1942) 
MARYLAND 
College of Notre Dame of 
MaANVlAO .o.0:0.0:0:0:5:0:0:070 (2925) BRAlGHHOTE: 10) sic o:s:6010:0:5:0:0%010 Sister Mary Frances 
GOUCDEE COMEDE® x 4. :s:0:0:0i00:8sisisies OS | roe David Allan Robertson 
Hood: College: o.:. cae sce (E922) PRO RCCICR ciesicie-s's:15o:vesisiersie Henry Irvin Stahr 
Johns Hopkins University ....... [Ee | ee Isaiah Bowman 
loyola College .......... (1931) [Balamoere 12) ...:...0000c000 Francis Xavier Talbot, S.J. 
Morgan State College ...(1925) | Baltimore ..............06- D. O. W. Holmes 
Mount St. Mary’s College. (1922) | Emmitsburg ............... Rev. John J. Sheridan 
8. Joseph’s College ..... (1927) | EEATAHSBRES 2... 6 0:s:c:0ioscieiewes V. Rev. Francis J. Dodds, C.M. 
United States Naval Academy... |;Annapolis ................ Rear Admiral James L. Holloway, 
(1947) Jr., USN 
University of Maryland ........ oo errr Harry Clifton Byrd 
Washington College ..... (1925 PCMORCHIOWE 0.5. 5:5:0:0:6:51610:0:05 Gilbert W. Mead 
Western Maryland College...... er er Fred Garrigus Holloway 
(1922) 
Woodstock College and College 
of the Jesuit Novitiate (1944) | Woodstock ................ Rev. Joseph C. Glose 
NEW JERSEY 
College of St. Elizabeth ....... Oe eC Sister Marie Jose Byrne 
Drew Ln en Glocea CS i res Arlo Ayres Brown 
Georgian Court College ..(1922) | Lakewood ................ Mother Mary John Considine 
New Jersey College for Women.. | New Brunswick ........... Margaret Trumbull Corwin 
Newark College of Engineering. | Newark .............-.0- Allan R. Cullimore 
, 1934 
Princeton University ... ; ares " RMI soho ig she, ah whe) oscar Harold Willis Dodds 
Rutgers ee: New Brunswick .......... Robert Clarkson Clothier 
s Peter’s College ...... GSD Ie ae On rr Rev. Vincent J. Hart 
— Hall College ...... (1932) | South Orange ...........+. Rev. James F. Kelley 
tevens Institute of Technology... | Hoboken ..............++++ Harvey N. Davis 
U (1927) 
Psala College .......... (1936) | Bast Orange ......0ccscece Rev. Evald Benjamin Lawson 
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COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
NEW YORK 
Adelphi College ............... Garden Cry o.s.c0scicecsiveie Paul Dawson Eddy 
Alfred University ............. WEEE, ocevieig 4.0.0 sieinneisie-e-a overs Jack E. Walters 
SALA CONEZE oo vicieciccccccsiiveine Annandale-on-Hudson ..... Edward C. Fuller 
Barnard College ............00. New York City 27 ..... 000: Millicent Carey McIntosh 
Brooklyn College ........ (1993) | Brockiyn 10 .......ccssee Harry D. Gideonse 
Canisius College ............... BED vesseeccssectiewvess Rev. Raymond Schouten, $j, 
Clarkson College of Technology. | Potsdam ...........+---00- John A. Ross, Jr. 
(1927) 
Colgate University ............. UCR RRNEIR Sd Grcrciaisicieiniaioie rele ats Everett N. Case 
College of the City of New York| New York City 31 ........ Harry N. Wright 
College of Mt. St. Vincent ..... New York City 63 ........ Sister Catharine Marie 
College of New Rochelle ....... New Rochelle ............. Rt. Rev. Francis W. Walsh 
College of St. Rose ..... (1928) | Albany ......cccccccsecces Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons 
Columbia University ........... New Work Cnty 27 2.620000 Frank D. Fackenthal, Acting 
President 
Cooper Union .......... (1946) | New York City 3 ......... Edwin S. Burdell 
Cornell University ............ Ithaca .......seeeeeeeeees Edmund E. Day 
D’Youville College ...... (1928) | Buffalo ........-..eeeeeees Mother Grace of the Sacred Heart 
Elmira College ................ ree William S. A. Pott 
Fordham University ............ Mow Taek Cay ...cecccsce Rev. Robert I. Gannon 
Good Counsel College ...(1930) | White Plains ............. Rev. Mother Aloysia 
Hamilton College ............. GE ve ccnsvececcvevevens Thomas R. Rudd, Acting 
Mebart College ........ccccees ND sinavcsdtessneontne John Milton Potter 
Hofstra College ......... (1940) | Hempstead, L. I. ........... John Crawford Adams 
Houghton College ...... (1935) | Houghton .........-----00- Stephen W. Paine 
IUMECE COURS oes ca sis ecco New York City 21 ........ George N. Shuster 
Keuka College .......... (1927) | Keuka Park ............... Katherine Gillette Blyley 
Manhattan College ............ New York City 63 ........ Brother Bonaventure Thomas 
Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart ....... (1926) | New York City 27 ......... Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne 
Marymount College ...... (1927) | Tarrytown ............+-- Mother M. Theresa Dalton 
Nazareth College ....... (1930) | Rochester ..........---+++- Rev. Mother Rose Miriam 
New York University .......... New York City 3 ......«.. Harry Woodburn Chase 
Niagara University ..... (1922) | Niagara Falls ............ V. Rev. Francis L. Meade, CM. 
Notre Dame College of Staten 
a errr (1942) | Staten Island ............ Mother St. Agnes 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn| Brooklyn 2 ............+-. Harry S. Rogers 
(1927) 
Queens College .......... C9961) TPRREIRG .o cence cccveseses Paul J. Klapper 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute.. | Troy ........-+++e+eeeeees Livingston W. Houston 
(1927) ; 
Russell Sage College ....(1928) | Troy ........cceccescesces Helen M. McKinistry, Acting 
President 
St. Bonaventure’s College. (1924) | St. Bonaventure ........... Thomas Plassmann 
St. John’s University .......... MSOOMITE GC oss.cic:nccicwociseres V. Rev. John A. Flynn, CM. 
St. Joseph’s College for Women.. | Brooklyn 6 ...........++-- William T. Dillon 
(1928) 
St. Lawrence University ....... NE iia oikne pee aene Eugene Garrett Bewkes 
Sarah Lawrence College. .(1937) | Bronxville ...............- Harold Taylor 
Sietia. COMERS co cciciciccccics (1943) | Loudonville ............... Rev. Mark Kennedy, 0.F-M. 
Skidmore College ........ (1925) | Saratoga Springs .......... Henry T. Moore 
Syracuse University ........... ED Ssaanictivncnieenks William Pearson Tolley 
WHOM (CQUCBE icc ceocccwcsesn BEEN osc. sce <cltvverssiat Carter Davidson 
University of Buffalo .......... PREIS Giclcicscre oisic wr vie-elsinsieiere Samuel P. Capen 
University of Rochester ....... EEE ieieiaicieccerci a ale wei ears Alan C. Valentine | 
TE GE occesiccowensuse Poughkeepsie ............- Sarah Gibson Blanding 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran 
(1936) | Staten Island ............. Walter Consuelo Langsam 
SN sincasvccreneoues i cad ceecaeeeae wid Richard Leighton Greene 
William Smith College ......... BEE: paneeccdstessscens John Milton Potter 
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COLLEGE 





Albright College 
Allegheny College .......-.+--- 
Beaver College 
Bryn Mawr College 
Bucknell University 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Cedar Crest College .... (1944) 
College of Chestnut Hill. . (1930) 
College Misericordia ..... (1935) 
Dickinson College ............. 
Drexel Institute of Technology. . 

(1927) 
Duquesne University ....(1925) 
Franklin and Marshall College.. 


Geneva College ........ (1922) 
Gettysburg College ............ 
Grove City College ...... (1922) 
Haverford College ............ 
Immaculata College ..... (1928) 
Juniata College ......... (1922) 
Lafayette College ............. 
IaSalle College ......... (1930) 
Lebanon Valley College .. (1922) 
Iehigh University ............ 
lincoln University ...... (1922) 
Marywood College ............ 
Mercyhurst College ..... (1931) 


Moravian College (for Men)... 

(1922) 
Mount Mercy College ... (1935) 
Muhlenberg College ............ 
Pennsylvania College for Women 

(1924) 
Pennsylvania State College...... 
Rosemont College ........ (1930) 
St. Francis College ....... (1939) 
8. Joseph’s College ..... (1922) 
St. Vincent College ............ 
Seton Hill College ............. 
Susquehanna University .. (1930) 
Swarthmore College ........... 
Temple University ............ 
Thiel College ........... (1922) 


University of Pennsylvania .... 
University of Pittsburgh ....... 
University of Scranton ... (1927) 
Ursinus a 
Villa Maria College 
Villanova _. ePBPReeeteee: 
Washington & Jefferson College. . 
Westminster College 
Wilson College 


Polytechnic Institute of Puerto 
ico (1944) 
icc (RONG) 


CC CCC CeCe ceerece 








LOCATION HEAD 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RINNE 55a: esses eisai sveidieransin Harry V. Masters 
WICGUVING: cs cisiscsier sree ssnaceras John Ritchie Schultz, Acting 
President 

TEEONOED a occ: ieee oieveiareiere Rev. Raymon M. Kistler 
GEE AWE o.v:si6:04-0''o0:.010%8 Katharine McBride 
ee Herbert Lincoln Spencer 
INN, ads ccenesaieees Robert E. Doherty 
PEER EM oiace he: evssorsinverosieserare Dale H. Moore 
Wo re Sister Maria Kostka 
MUNN 55 alors, 519'aisi0rsibinmeisina sore Sister Mary Gonzaga 
RINNE, aise srsisisaie Ge Grersre iets William Wilcox Edel 
Philadelphia 4 2.0.00 James Creese 
PINOMED cudwicnwswienoncan Francis P. Smith 
ree Theodore August Distler 
BGRVGE YONG. vscsscacsiecsc’ McLeod M. Pearce 
ere Henry W. A. Hanson 
SEE xecscueescasevn Wier C. Ketler 
pe ern Gilbert F. White 
RED iv nicevcnanwebe Rt. Rev. Vincent L. Burns 
ing tncninanwewks Calvert N. Ellis 
EE Sei char sages ioaisie iti oie sate Ralph Cooper Hutchinson 
Philadelphia 41 ........... Brother G. Paul 
DEE sivonndaceucneonns Clyde Alvin Lynch 
eer Martin D. Whitaker 


Lincoln University P. O. .... 
Scranton 
Erie 
Bethlehem 
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State College 
Rosemont 
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Horace Mann Bond 

Sister M. Sylvia 

Sister Agnes Marie Sweeney 
Rev. Raymond S. Haupert 


Mother M. Irenaeus Dougherty 
Levering Tyson 
Paul R. Anderson 


Mother Mary Boniface 

Rev. Adrian J. M. Veigle 
Rev. John J. Long 

R. Rev. Alfred Koch 

James A. Wallace Reeves 
G. Morris Smith 

John W. Nason 

Robert L. Johnson 

William F. Zimmerman 
George Wm. McClelland 
John G. Bowman 

Rev. J. Eugene Gallery, S.J. 
Norman E. McClure 

Mother Aurelia 

Rey. Francis X. N. McGuire 
James Herbert Case, Jr. 
Robert F. Galbreath 

Paul Swain Havens 


Edward G. Seel 
Jaime Benitez 
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LIST OF ACCREDITED JUNIOR COLLEGES 














COLLEGE 


‘HEAD 





Rev. George A. Gleason, §.S. 


LOCATION 
Alliance Junior College... (1938) | Cambridge Sps., Pa. ....... John J. Kolasa 
Bennett Junior College ...(1938) | Millbrook, N. Y........... Miss Courtney Carroll 
Briarcliff Junior College. .(1944) | Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. ....|Mrs. Ordway Tead 
Canal Zone Junior College...... a a ae ere Roger C. Hackett 
(1941) 
Centenary Collegiate Institute... | Hackettstown, N. J. ....... Hurst Robins Anderson 
(1932) 
Concordia Collegiate Institute... | Bronxville, N. Y. .......... Albert E. Meyer 
(1941) 
Finch Junior College...... (1940) | New York City ............ Mrs. Jessica G. Cosgrave 
Hershey Junior College. ..(1943) | Hershey, Pa. .............. A. G. Breidenstine 
Immaculata Junior College..... Washington, D. C.....6 sess Sister St. Philomene 
(1937) 
Junior College of Georgetown 
Visitation Convent.... (1933) | Washington, D.C. ......... Sister M. Stephanie Shea 
Keystone College ........ C8956) VEE PURE. EA. oo ccscecnswee Blake Tewksbury 
Mount Aloysius Junior College..|Cressons, Pa. ............. Sister Mary Magdalene 
(1943) 
Mount St. Agnes Junior College. | Mount Washington, 
(1937) Balumore, Md. 2.066500 Sister M. Placid Thomas 
Packer Collegiate Institute...... roam, Ne OX. oisesicccisee Paul David Shafer 
(1932) 
St. Charles College ...... (1939) | Cantonsville, Md. ......... 
Wilkes College (formerly Buck- 
nell University Junior Col- 
nee (1937) | Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ......... Eugene S. Farley 
Williamsport-Dickinson Junior 
eee (1934) | Williamsport, Pa. ......... Rey. John W. Long 








LIST OF ACCREDITED TEACHERS COLLEGES 











COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
Miner Teachers College. . (1944) | Washington, D. C. ....... Eugene A. Clark 
New Jersey State Teachers 
a re (1937) | Montclair, N. J. .......... Harry A. Sprague 
New Jersey State Teachers 
CAGE cssiisinciemecaior C2008) FT Teemten, M. J. oc ccceccccne Roscoe L. West 
New York State College for : ; 
CCl ee fo Re SS eee John M. Sayles, Acting President 
State Teachers College....(1939) | Shippensburg, Pa. ......... Levi F. Gilkert | : 
State Teachers College....(1941) | Indiana, Pa. ............. J. M. Uhler, Acting President 
State Teachers College....(1942) | Mansfield, Pa. ............ James G. Morgan 
State Teachers College.... (1943) | Slippery Rock, Pa. ......... Dale W. Houk 
State Teachers College.... (1944) | Kutztown, Pa. ............ Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
State Teachers College....(1946) | West Chester, Pa. ......... Charles S. Swope 
Wilson Teachers College. . (1943) | Washington, D. C. ......... Walter E. Hager 








(Communications may be sent to the Chairman, Mr. Frank H. Bowles, 322 
University Hall, Columbia University, New York City 27, N. Y.) 
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Delaware 


61 


LIST OF ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


(The date of first accreditation follows the name of the school. 


JANuARY 1, 1948 


The city following the name of the school 


is the post office, as listed in the U. S. Postal Guide.) 
Schools are accredited according to the procedures of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 


ards, 


Information concerning evaluation may be secured from the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 


Standards, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. or The Commission on Secondary Schools, 


—__—_— 


3622 Locust Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 








—————— 


SCHOOL 





Archmere Academy (Boys)...... 
(1941) 
Caesar Rodney Junior-Senior 
High School (1934) 
Claymont Junior-Senior High 
SHUM. ecnceeens cane (1930) 
Delaware State College 


Laboratory Senior High 


GEIOURR 5 sccehorcieoteteuisee (1931) 
Dover Junior-Senior High 

BOSON. Gxare.parciseaeievis (1930) 
Georgetown Junior-Senior 

High School ........ (1934) 
Harrington Junior-Senior 

High School ........ (1932) 


laurel Junior-Senior High 
School 
lewes Junior-Senior High 
School 
Middletown Junior-Senior 
High School ......... (1937) 
Milford Junior-Senior High 
ROMO cfoxc:o-cratesororeisioers (1936) 
New Castle—William Penn 
_ High School ......... (1934) 
Newark Junior-Senior High 


eee (1928) 
Saint Andrew’s School 
d (Boys) arsrarsieiaraveralccaaka (1936) 
‘alesianum School for Boys..... 


' (1944) 
Sanford Preparatory School of 

_ the Sunny Hills Schools (1938) 
‘aford High School..... (1930) 
Smyrna—John Bassett Moore 


Junior-Senior High School.. 
(1928) 
Tower Hill School ...... (1928) 


Ursuline Academy (Girls) (1928) 


Wilmington—A lexis I. duPont 
Junior-Senior High School.. 
~~ (1939) 
ilmington—Friends School 
is (1928) 
ilmington—Henry C. Conrad 
High School :....... (1947) 








LOCATION HEAD 
DELAWARE 
EE hnccsesevecvennes Rey. Justin E. Diny, O.Praem. 
COMOER cic aciciscopeweemsis William B. Simpson 
CURBING ors: s.ceccinsisiereomn H. E. Stahl 
MOE g.c.cros-ceiereie nets Mrs. Evelyn W. Easterly 
MPOMOS aa sioreaieciariwaie ate Byron W. Hartley 
GOOIZtOWR 6. .ceessiess vce Joseph D. Thomas 
PSSTIRGIOD. casnincciesinse viens Jacob C. Messner 
ERRIEON. -asavcie:seciardoeientatsa mien Charles P. Helm 
EE exntrentinnciwaas Richard A. Shields 
WIGGIEtOWR: a5 oinieisiseieiciersier Ellis K. Lecrone 
0 eee Harold A. Shaterian 


Newark 


WHGGIIOWE: ccc cciiccsccccss 
Wilmington 43 
(801 West St.) 


IEMA) 260s bitinierveceees 
SEM waedesiesesiecye cass 
MURR fo ccins die cesinnaswciers 
oe kt <r 
(17th St. & Tower Rd.) 

WHMINGION 19) osscccscice 


(1106 Pennsylvania Ave. at 
Franklin St.) 
Wilmington 67 ............ 
(Kennett Pike) 
Wilmington 284 
(Alapocas Drive) 
Wilmington 177 
(Woodcrest) 





Charles E. Smith 

Frederick B. Kutz 

Rev. Walden Pell, 2d 

Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S. 
Mrs. Ellen Q. Sawin 

Milman E. Prettyman 

George W. Wright 

James S. Guernsey 


Mother Mary Immaculata, O.S.U. 


Thomas W. Howie, Ed.D. 
Wilmot R. Jones 


C. W. Cummings 




















62 Delaware—District of Columbia 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Wilmington Public High Schools: 
Howard Junior-Senior High 
SEHBO! waotcessnaws (1930) | Wilmington 30 ............ George A. Johnson 


Pierre S. duPont Junior-Senior 
High School (1936) 


Wilmington High School .... 
(1928) 


Academy of the Holy Cross 


MGEISD os iiien accion (1930) 
Academy of Notre Dame 

LS) eee seere (1931) 
Academy of the Sacred Heart 

CGE) sscees cease overs (1932) 
Devitt School (Boys) .......... 


(1928-43; 1946) 


Georgetown Visitation Convent 

Schools (Girls) ..... (1930) 
Gonzaga High School 

BE ws oisiciern sine si oiales (1933) 
Holton-Arms School 

CGE) cece gstcssivions (1928) 
Holy Trinity High School 

ree (1933) 
Immaculata Seminary 

RGB) cceccsewacciess (1928) 
Maret School (Girls) ....6:6:60:0 


(1930-33; 1942) 
Mount Vernon Seminary 


GIRIRY Se cceocene ners (1928) 
National Cathedral School 
CGO coc cccsieecews (1932) 


Saint Albans, The National 
Cathedral School for Boys.. 
(1928) 


Saint Anthony High School..... 
(1938) 


Saint Cecilia’s Academy 
(Girls) 


Saint John’s College High 
School (Boys) 


Saint Paul’s Academy.... (1934) 


Sidwell Friends School, The.... 
(1928) 


(13th & Poplar Sts.) 


Wilmington 276 

(34th & Van Buren Sts.) 

Wilmington 16 

(Delaware Ave. & Monroe 
St.) 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Washington 8 
(2935 Upton St. N. W., 
Dunbarton Heights) 
Washington 2 
(N. Capitol & K Sts., 
Washington 10 
(1621 Park Rd., N. W.) 
Washington 8 
(2955 Upton St., 
Washington 7 
(1500 35th St., N. W., 

Georgetown Heights) 
Washington 1 
(27 Eye St., N. W.) 
Washington 8 
(2125 S St., N. W.) 
Washington 7 
(36th & O Sts., N. W.,, 
Georgetown 
Washington 16 
(4344 Wisconsin Ave., 

N. W. 

Washington 8 
(2118 Kalorama Rd., N. W.) 

Washington 7 

(2100 Foxhall Rd., N. W.) 

Washington 16 

(Wisconsin Ave. & Woodley 
Rd., N. W., Mount Saint 
Alban) 


er 
ee et 
ee) 


eee eee eee wees 


ee 
ee 
ee 

) 
ee 
ee 


eee ee eee eeee 


Washington 16 

(Massachusetts & Wisconsin 
Aves., N. W., Mount Saint 
Alban) 

Washington 17 

(12th & Lawrence Sts., N. 
E., Brookland) 


ee 


eee eee ee enee 


Washington 3 
(601 E. Capitol St.) 


eee eee eee eease 


Washington 5 
(1225 Vermont Ave., N. W.) 
Washington 9 
(1421 Vee St., 
Washington 16 
(3901 Wisconsiz Ave., 


eee eee ewww eee 


Ralph L. Talbot 


Clarence A. Fulmer 


Sister Maria Regina, C.S.C, 


Sister Gertrude Saint Edward, 
S.N.D. deN. 

Sister Marian, O.P. 

Dwight C. Bracken 


Sister Margaret Mary Sheerin, 
Vis., B.V.M. 


Rey. William F. Graham, SJ. 
Miss Sallie E. Lurton 
Sister Mary Irene, R.S.M. 


Sister Mary Loretta, S.D.P. 


Mrs. Alice Parker Carson 
Miss Helen C. Hastings 
Miss Mabel B. Turner 


Rev. Albert H. Lucas 


Sister M. Juliana, O.S.B. 


Sister M. Rose Eileen, C.S.C. 


Brother F. Thomas, F.S.C. 
Sister Mary Clotile, C.S.C. 


Howard W. Bartram 
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SCHOOL 





Washington Public High Schools: 


Anacostia Senior High 
School 


District of Columbia—Maryland 63 
LOCATION HEAD 
Sa ere (1939) | Washington 20 ............|Mrs. Opal H. Corkery 
(16th & R Sts., S. E., 
Anacostia) 
WS Bas cksnwveaies Francis A. Gregory 


Armstrong Technical High 
School (formerly Arm- 
strong High School).(1929) 


Calvin Coolidge Senior High 
School (1943) 


Francis L. Cardozo High 
SONOD! ce sce: ese ere (1932) 


Paul Lawrence Dunbar Senior 
High School ....... (1929) 


Theodore Roosevelt Senior 
High School ...... (1929) 


Washington Central High 
SOHOON ariers.ciocnsso (1929) 


Washington Eastern Senior 
High School ...... (1929) 


Washington Western Senior 
High School ....... (1929) 


William McKinley Senior 
High School ....... (1929) 


Woodrow Wilson Senior 
High School 


Woodward School for Boys..... 
(1928) 


Academy of the Holy Names 
SE (1943) 


Annapolis High School... (1940) 
Baltimore Friends School. . (1928) 


Baltimore Public High Schools: 

Baltimore City College ....... 
(Boys) ....1928-34; 1942) 

Baltimore Eastern Senior High 
School (Girls) .... (1928) 


Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
_ RaaCovente: (1928) 

Baltimore Southern Junior- 
Senior High School. (1935) 





(O St. bet. Ist & 3rd, N. W.) 


Vier Ce 0 
(5th & Tuckerman Sts., 
N. W.) 


Washington 1 
(9th St. & Rhode Island 
Ave., N. W.) 


Washington 1 
(1st & N Sts., N. W.) 


Weashingtea 9 .2.cccccas 
(13th & Upshur Sts., N. W.) 


Washington 9 ...6.ccccce 
(13th St. at Clifton St., 


N.. Ws 


Washington 3. .<cicccciness:s 
(17th & E. Capitol Sts.) 


Me 
(35th & R Sts., N. W.) 


Wasbington 2) sinscccsicisce cies 
(2d & T Sts., N. E.) 


Washington 16. o..:0:cscissces es 
(Nebraska Ave. & Chesa- 
peake St., N. W.) 


he) a 
(1736 G St., N. W.) 


MARYLAND 


Silver Spring 

(711 Pershing Drive) 

PRRAOGRE: coaeccorimcmnesuse 

(Chase Ave. at Constitution 
Ave.) 

TCT ee 

(5114 N. Charles St., 
Homeland) 


ee 


Re 
(33rd St. & the Alameda) 


JT a | ere 
(33rd St. & Lock Raven Rd.) 
PRMOTIOEO) 2 0. dishes o2n.scesneverdis 
(North Ave. & Calvert St.) 


a ee 
(Warren Ave. & William 
St.) 





John F. Brougher 


Robert N. Mattingly 


Harold A. Haynes, Ed.D. 
Miss May P. Bradshaw 


Lawrence G. Hoover 


John Paul Collins 
Nathaniel A. Danowsky 
Frank C. Daniel 


Thomas J. Holmes 


Leroy J. Maas 


Sister Rose of Mary, S.H.N. 
Howard A. Kinhart, Ed.D. 


Bliss Forbush 


Philip H. Edwards, Ph.D. 


Miss Laura J. Cairnes 


Wilmer A. Dehuff 


John H. Schwatka 














HEAD 





64 Maryland 
SCHOOL LOCATION 
Baltimore Western Senior High 
Seligel Girls) csceccis0% 
(1928-33; 1935) | Baltimore 27 cncccicisecciees 


Forest Park Senior High School 
(1928-32; 1936) 


Frederick Douglass High 


SCHOO! cccceuneueas (1928) 
Patterson Park Junior-Senior 
High School ....... (1940) 


Bel Air Senior-Junior High 
OME <aaicie.cisiceidicisieras (1938) 


Bethesda-Chevy Chase Senior 
High School .....+.. (1931) 

Brunswick Junior-Senior High 
School 1928) 
Calvert Hall High School (Boys) 
(1928) 


eeoereeeereeeee 


Catonsville High School. . (1929) 


Cumberland Public High Schools: 
Allegany Junior-Senior High 
oo Be ere (1928) 


Fort Hill Junior-Senior High 
BENGUE cccicccvccnes (1931) 
Frederick High School ...(1928) 
Gaithersburg Junior-Senior High 
DEMON < cic datavicrienecsis (1932) 
Georgetown Preparatory School 


CEOCO? \cvectcnnescees (1928) 
Gilman Country School for Boys 
(1936) 


Glen Burnie High School. . (1936) 
Greenwood School (Girls)..... 


(1937) 
Hagerstown Senior High School 
(1928) 
Hannah More Academy (Girls) 
(1931) 
Landon School for Boys.. (1936) 


Loyola High School of Baltimore 
ae (1933) 


McDonogh School (Boys).(1928) 
Montgomery Blair Senior High 
SOME sc caccaccucenen (1932) 


Mount Saint Agnes School 
CEMOUED ccvecnscosews (1928) 





(Pulaski St. & Gwynns 
Falls Parkway) 

Baltimore 7 

(Chatham Rd. & Eldorado 
Ave.) 


Baltimore 17 
(Calhoun & Baker Sts.) 


re 


Baltimore 24 
(Ellwood Ave. & Pratt St.) 


eee ee eee eeene 


Bel Air 
(E. Gordon & Franklin Sts.) 


eee eee were wees eee 


Bethesda 14 .....0scccse0s 

Brunswick 

PRUORE: os cats ciercsorerwrwxis 

(320 Cathedral St. at 
Mulberry) 

Batiniare: 28s cikiccceieisiecs ess 

(100 Block Bloomsbury 
Ave., Catonsville) 


eee ee eer ereeeees 


Cumberland: ccccsieccesccss 
(616 Sedgwick St. at 
Tilghman St.) 


Cumberland 
Frederick 


eee eee errr nene 


Gaithersburg 
Garrett Park 
(Rockville Pike) 
Baltimore 10 
(5407 Roland Ave., Roland 
Park) 
Glen Burnie 
Baltimore 4 
(Boyce Ave., Ruxton) 
Hagerstown 


eee ererere see 


eee ewe eee eee eee 


Reisterstown .........0000- 
Washington 14 ............ 
Bethesda P. O., Md. 
(Wilson Lane, Edgemoor, 
Md.) 
A 
(Boyce Ave. & Chestnut Rd., 
Towson) 
ACWONODE: oisis ccc saccncicecs 
Silver Spring, Box 430 .... 
(Wayne Ave. & Dale Drive) 
ES eee 
(Mount Washington) 





Miss Mildred M. Coughlin 


Wendell E. Dunn 


Ralph W. Reckling 


Chester H. Katenkamp, EdD, 


Charles E. Harkins 
Thomas W. Pyle 
Herman Hauver 


Brother Daniel Henry, F.C. 


Taylor F. Johnston 


Ralph R. Webster 


Victor D. Heisey 
Harry O. Smith 


Maxwell E. Burdette 


Rev. William F. Maloney, SJ. 


Henry H. Callard 

Miss Louise Tod Motley 
Miss Mary A. Elcock 
James W. Mileham, Ed.D. 
Miss Janet Ward 

Paul L. Banfield 


Rey. John Comey, S.J. 


Major Louis E. Lamborn 
Daryl W. Shaw 


Sister Mary Josepha Higgins 
R.S.M. 


\| 
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Maryland—New Jersey 65 
———— 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
int Joseph College High 
ay) Staion (1933) | Baltimore 29 .............. Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X. 


Notre Dame of Maryland Pre- 
paratory School (Gitie) «000 
(1928) 


Qldfelds School (Girls) . . (1942) 
Park School of Baltimore, The.. 
(1928) 
Richard Montgomery Junior- 

Senior High School... (1932) 
Roland Park Country School for 


BD wcxendsoncasess (1928) 
Sint James School for Boys... 
(1930) 

Saint Joseph’s High School ...... 
(1930) 

Sint Mary’s Female Seminary.. 
(1931) 

Saint Paul’s School for Boys... 
(1947) 

Seton High School for Girls.... 
(1931) 


Sherwood High School... (1932) 
Takoma Academy (1935) 
Towson Junior-Senior High 
BUREN, cistoutotaawrenseniers (1942) 
Trinity Preparatory School 
ROCIO craters cisvereceatacers (1941) 
West Nottingham Academy for 
BOE oscil ioc (1932) 
Wicomico High School... (1932) 


A.J. Demarest Senior High 
ee (1928) 


Abraham Clark Junior-Senior 
High School (1932) 
Academy of Holy Angels (Girls) 
(1933) 
Academy of Saint Elizabeth 
(Girls) +++. (1928-44; 1946) 
Admiral Farragut Academy 

(Boys) erenememenons (1937) 
Asbury Park High School. (1928) 
Atlantic City Friends School.... 


— (1948) 
‘“Nantic City High School. (1939) 
‘tlantic Highlands High School. 
(1928) 
Audubon Junior-Senior High 
t School .........0.... (1931) 
povane High School .... (1928) 
eard’s School for Girls, Miss... 


1928 
Belleville High School ... et 








(4403 Frederick Ave. at 
Yale Ave.) 


BatMOte 20) ccs sissaicvsveisisiors 

(4701 N. Charles St., Roland 
Park) 

MSIMIOE) ois disia scccencwescains 

PeMROEE BS) oc si ccesnsnqueicreis 

(3025 Liberty Heights Ave.) 


MEER URE: seco: sraresrn csrrsrersinaies 

Oe Ch | re 

(817 W. University Park- 
way, Roland Park) 

St. James 


Cr 


Emmitsburg 


Saint Mary’s City .......... 
MANMEONOG DO  c.osiacecinmedreine 
(2101 Rogers Ave.) 

pO re 
(2800 N. Charles St.) 

BANG SMES 6. 6.5.0's s0ssi00r0 
Takoma Park 12, Md. .... 
Baltimore 4 
(Towson) 
Ilchester 


eee eee ewes eee eene 


Colora 


ee eeeeree ees eeees 


NEW JERSEY 


Se Ce 
(4th & Garden Sts.) 


eee ee ee eeeeeeseeese 


Convent Station ..........: 
Pine Beach 
Asbury Park 
Po ae Os ha 
(1216 Pacific Ave.) 

PRIBAGC CU soicsicrcn vets 
(Albany & Atlantic Aves.) 
Atlantic Highlands ........ 


eee eee reese eee 


Audubon 
Bayonne 
MPEG 515. a:siertialewrsietersereras 
(560 Berkeley Ave.) 

Belleville 9 


Cr 


Sister Mary Virginia Connolly, 
S.S.N.D. 


Duncan McCulloch, Jr. 
Hans Froelicher, Jr. 
Joseph J. Tarallo 

Miss Elizabeth M. Castle 


Vernon Brown Kellett, Ph.D. 
Sister Josephine, D.C. 

Miss M. Adele France 

S. Atherton Middleton 

Sister Adele, S.C. 

Sidney T. Lawler 

Conard N. Rees 

W. Horace Wheeler 

Sister Evelyn Marie, S.N.D.,deN. 


J. Paul Slaybough 
Clarence H. Cordrey 


Arthur E. Stover 


Albert S. Peeling 

Sister M. Frances Therese, Ph.D., 
S.S.N.D. 

Sister Marie Josephine, S.C. 

Haven O. Dodge 

Charles S. Huff 

Mrs. Kathryn R. Morgan 

Charles R. Hollenbach 

Bradley VanBrunt 

Miss Grace N. Kramer 

John J. Mullen 

Miss Sara C. Turner 


Hugh D. Kittle 




















66 New Jersey 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
ttt, 
Belvidere High School.... (1948) | Belvidere ..........2eeee0: William S. Sterner 
Bergenfield Junior-Senior High 
oe RA Ee eee (1945) | Bergenfield 2106000020000 Paul L. Hoffmeister 
Bernards High School ...(1928) | Bernardsville ............. W. Ross Andre 
Blair Academy for Boys..(1928) | Blairstown ............e06- Benjamin D. Roman 
Bloomfield Senior High School..| Bloomfield ................ Harry M. Rice 
(1928) 
Bogota High School ...... COUR) PER. ccc cesicassvecevens Robert Pollison 
Boonton High School ..... CEI2S  POGMEGH, isc ce sicicinceecnscee Leslie A. E. Booth 
Bordentown—William McFarland 
Senior High School......... HOQGERIOWN 65.060 600000 George M. Dare 
(1929-33; 1935) 
Bordentown Military Institute 
eee (1928) | Bordentown ......cccccseee Harold Morrison Smith 
Bound Brook High School. (1928) | Bound Brook .............. G. Harvey Nicholls 
Bridgeton High School...(1931) | Bridgeton ................- Harry C. Smalley 
Burlington High School ........ ONE ha sbecceeensenee Miss Elizabeth A, Ditzell 
(1928-44; 1948) 
Butler High School....... CEP e er OEE 6s ieisisiein cciarrewacqncgien Eugene H. Van Vliet 
Caldwell—Grover Cleveland 
High School ......... CD CEE hk otieinwcnaceenes T. Edward Rutter 
Camden Catholic High School..| Camden .................. Sister Mary, R.S.M. 
(1934) | (7th & Federal Sts.) 


Camden Public High Schools: 
Camden Senior High School... 
(1928) 
Woodrow Wilson Senior High 
MOMOGE. S.cccnneeances (1947) 
Cape May High School 
(1928-32; 1938) 
Carteret High School..... (1929) 
Carteret Schools for Boys. . (1928) 


Chatham High School ... (1939) 
Cliffside Park Senior High 


BEMGOE aiccinecicuwesaad (1930) 
Clifton High School ...... (1928) 
Closter Junior-Senior High 

SEHGE! Scesesccccases (1932) 
Collingswood Senior High 

SENGOE ccccwsnacnmeas (1928) 


Columbia Senior High School 
of South Orange and 
Maplewood 


Cranford High School ... (1928) 
Dover High School ...... (1928) 
Dumont High School .... (1939) 
Dunellen Junior-Senior High 


BEHOGL -<cacececsevncs (1938) 
Dwight Morrow Senior High 
BONGO! siicteisissiseee eos (1928) 


East Orange Public High Schools: 


Clifford J. Scott High School.. 
(1940) 

East Orange High School.... 
(1928) 

East Rutherford High School.... 
(1938) 





Camden 
(Park & Baird Blvds.) 


Camden 
(3100 Federal St.) 
Cape May 


eee eereeeeeeeeee 


Carteret 
Orange 
(700 Prospect Ave., West 
Orange) 
Chatham 


eee reer e eres eesee 


Cliffside Park 
Clifton 


er 
re 


Closter 


re 


Collingswood 


eee ew eee ee eee 


Maplewood 
(17 Parker Ave.) 
Cranford 
Dover 

Dumont 


ee eee eee eee eres ene 


Dunellen 


re 


Englewood 


East Orange 
(129 Renshaw Ave.) 
PEGS CPADGE 6 oiciess oeseicrs 
(34 N. Walnut St.) 
East Rutherford 





Carleton R. Hopkins 


Walter O. Ettinger 
Paul S. Ensminger 
Herman E. Horn 

Roy S. Claycomb 
Everett V. Jeter, Ph.D. 


Robert L. Burns, Ph.D. 
Harold J. Adams 


C. F. Sailer 
Percy S. Eichelberger 


Frederic J. Crehan 
Ray A. Clement 
William S. Black 
Alfred W. Heath 
Wilbur F. Bolen 


George W. Paulsen 


Lemuel R. Johnston, Ph.D. 
Lewis B. Knight 


George L. Dierwechter 





En 
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New Jersey 67 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
<esiiabineeniainte 
Flizabeth Public High Schools: 
PPAROtN 2. wisicncaicicnecws Miss Helen G. Paulmenn 


‘n Senior High School.... 
Battin Seni icine 
Thomas Jefferson Senior High 

School (Boys) ....(1931) 


Englewood School for Boys .... 
(1934-37; 1940) 

Fairlawn Junior-Senior High 
School (1946) 
(Miss) Fine’s School for Girls.. 
(1940-41; 1946) 
Flemington High School. . (1928) 
Florence Township High School. 
(1945) 

Fort Lee Junior-Senior High 
GEROGI). ox.sis:c:s9r-9.crereselore (1931) 

Franklin Junior-Senior High 
School (1944) 
Freehold High School .... (1928) 
Garfield High School 
(1928-41; 1947) 
Glassboro High School... (1931) 

Glen Ridge Junior-Senior High 
School (1928) 
Gloucester City Junior-Senior 

High School (1928-33; 1936) 
Hackensack Senior High School. . 
(1928) 
Hackettstown High School...... 
(1930) 
Haddon Heights High School.... 
(1928) 

Haddonfield Memorial High 
BONN 5. cicii'e cievecciscer sieve (1930) 
Hamilton High School ... (1943) 


eevee ereee 


eereeeeeeereeee 


Hammonton High School. . (1928) 
Harrison High School. ... (1928) 
Hartridge School (Girls) . (1933) 
Hasbrouck Heights High School. 
(1929) 

Hawthorne High School. . (1936) 
Highland Park High School.... 
(1940) 
Hightstown High School. . (1928) 
Hillside High School .... (1930) 


Irvington High School. ... (1928) 


Jamesburg High School... (1942) 


Jersey City Public High Schools: 
Henry Snyder High School... 

(1940) 
James J. Ferris High School. . 


’ (1940) 
incoln High School... . (1928) 


William L. Dickinson High 
School (1928) 


Ceeeeercceces 





(South & S. Broad Sts.) 


Elizabeth 4 
(East Scott Place) 
Englewood 
(363 E. Palisade Ave.) 


eee eee eeeeeeeee 


eee eeeeeeeeeeee 


Fairlawn 
Princeton 


eee eeeer eres eeeee 


eee eee eee eee eee 


Flemington 
Florence 


eee eeee sees eeeeeee 


ONE OO Sikh Awareeaaateoamac 
Franklin 
Freehold 
Garfield 


eee eee er eeeeesese 


Glassboro 


Glen Ridge 


ee eee wee ee ee sees 


ee ee eee eeeesee 


Gloucester City 
Hackensack 


eee eeeeeeos 
eeee eee eeereeee 


Hackettstown 


Cr 


Haddon Heights 


coer eeeeeee 


Haddonfield 
Trenton 10 
(Park & S. Clinton Aves.) 
Hammonton 
Harrison 
Plainfield 


ee 


eee erees ee eeeee 
eee ere eee were ereee 
re 


Hawthorne 
Highland Park 


ee 


es 


Hightstown 
Elizabeth 5 
(1085 Liberty Ave., Hillside) 
Newark 11 
(1253 W. Clinton Ave., 
Irvington) 
Jamesburg 


ee 


Jersey City 5 
(Bergen & Myrtle Aves.) 
Jersey City 2 
(123 Coles St. at 7th St.) 
Jersey City 4 
(Crescent Ave.) 


seer er eeeseee 
eee eee ree eeee 


eee eer eee soe 


Jersey City 6 
(Newark & Palisades Ave.) 


er 





Porter W. Averill 
Marshall L. Umpleby 
Charles W. Mintzer 
Miss Shirley Davis 
Harry C. Nuessle 

Miss Marcella L. Duffy 
Lewis F. Cole 

Ebert E. Hollobaugh 
Mrs. Lillian Lauler Wilbur 
A. Austin Travers 
Leon C. Lutz 

Alfred C. Ramsay 


Wendell Sooy 
Boutelle E. Lowe, Ph.D. 


William H. Weaver 

Leonard B. Irwin, Ph.D. 
Thomas H. Skirm 

Harvey A. Hesser 

Paul S. Gillespie 

William F. Grant 

Mrs. Frances Hurrey Philips 
Joseph E. Sveda 


George J. Geier 
Alger Y. Maynard 


J. Harvey Shue 
Ruhl L. Custer 


Clarence E. Chamberlain 


Fred W. Evans 


Emmett J. Campbell 
S. Thomas Traina 


Thomas H. Quigley 


James J. Connolly 
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: is, 
Kearny High School ....(1928) | Arlington ...........eeeee- George G. Mankey 
(Devon St., Kearny) 
Kent Place School (Girls)...... SEED as0 cao 10 ose wieocereets Miss Harriet L. Hunt 
; (1928-36; 1938) 
Kimberley School for Girls, The | Montclair ..........-++++++ Miss Margaret Muir Gallie 


(1928-34; 1947) 
Lakewood Junior-Senior High 
School (1928) 


Lawrenceville School (Boys).... 

(1928) 
Leonia High School...... (1928) 
Linden High School...... (1928) 


Little Falls—Passaic Valley High 
a” err (1947) 
Lodi High School ....... 
Long Branch Senior High 
School (1928) 
Lower Camden County Regional 
High School (1947) 


Lyndhurst High School... . (1930) 
Madison High School..... (1928) 
Manasquan High School.. (1935) 
Merchantville High School..... 
(1932) 
Metuchen High School... . (1928) 
Middle Township High School.. 
(1928) 

Middletown Township High 
2 oer ee (1936) 

Millburn Junior-Senior High 
School (1928) 
Millville Memorial High School. . 
(1928-35; 1943) 

Montclair—College High School 

of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Montclair.... (1935) 


eee eeeer eee eeee 


Montclair Academy for Boys.... 
(1928) 
Montclair Senior High School.... 


Moorestown Friends’ 
(1928) 
Moorestown High School . (1928) 


Morristown School (Boys)...... 
(1933) 

Mount Holly—Rancocas Valley 
Regional High School 
(1928-35; 1938) 

Mount Saint Dominic Academy 


a (1934) 
Mount Saint Mary’s Academy 
(2) ) Se eorrcr (1937) 
Mountain Lakes Junior-Senior 
High School .......+. (1940) 
Neptune Township High School.. 
(1928) 


New Brunswick Senior High 
Pere Si etciaverets (1928) 


(33 Plymouth St.) 


Lakewood 
Lawrenceville 


ee ee ee 


Leonia 
Linden 


ee 


eee rere eeeerrereeeeee 


Little Falls 
Lodi 


eeoeeeeeeeeeeeee 
eoeececeereeeeseeereeeee 


Long Branch 


ee 


Box 27, Clementon 
(formerly Lindenwold) 
Lyndhurst 
Madison 
Manasquan 
Merchantville 


eee eeeeeereseeee 
eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
eee ere reeeeeeee 


eee r errr eeee 


Metuchen 
Cape May Court House ... 


eeceereereeseeseees 


TOURMEOAG. xca'niac.ow-divccwre neve 
Millburn 
Millville 
(Sth & Broad Sts.) 


ee ee 


NGMECIAEN Soisls vas cis nroeuilenes 
(Normal Ave. & Valley Rd., 
Upper Montclair) 
DAGGEECGEE Scie ccccditawes 
Montclair 
(100 Chestnut St.) 
Moorestown 


er 


seer seer eeeeee 


Moorestown 
(2d & Church Sts.) 
Morristown 
(Whippany Rd.) 


Mount Holly 


eee eeeeeeeeeee 


eee eeereeeee 


Caldwell 
Plainfield 
(North Plainfield Sta.) 


eee eeeeeeeseeeees 


Mountain Lakes 
Ocean Grove 


eeeeeeeeeee 


eee eeeeesenee 


New Brunswick 


eeeereeeeeee 





Walter L. Haley 
Allan Vanderhoef Heely 


Carl W. Suter 
Miss Lida M. Ebbert 


Edward T. Schneider, Ed.D, 
Anthony H. Della Penta 


R. Preston Shoemaker, Jr, 
Edward Kipchace 
Edmund Burke 

Ward Shoemaker 
Marion C. Woolson, Ed.D. 
Edwin A. Willard 

Elmo E. Spoerl 

William B. Wright 
William K. Megill 


Robert E. Faddis 
G. Clifford Singley 


Arthur M. Seybold 


Walter D. Head 
Harold A. Ferguson 
Chester L. Reagan 
Mary E. Roberts, Ph.D. 
Valleau Wilkie 


Warren N. Butler 


Sister M. Germaine, 0.P. 
Sister Mary Leonard, R.S.M. 


Hayden L. Schofield 
Harry A. Titcomb 


Robert C. Carlson 





Net 
Nor 


Nor 


Nut 
Oce 
Ora 
Pali 


Parl 
Pas: 


Pate 
F 
P; 

Paul 

Ped 


Pem 
Pent 


Pert 
Ping 
Pitm 
Plait 
Poin 
Pom: 


Prin 








II 


.M. 
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Newark Academy (Boys). (1928) | Newark 7 ........-..00005 Kenneth O. Wilson 


Newark Public High Schools: 
Barringer High School. (1928) 


Newark Central Commercial 
and Technical High School 
(1928) 
Newark East Side Commercial 
and Technical High School 
(1928) 
Newark South Side High School 
(1933) 
Newark Weequahic High 
SEROGE ciosecssisinwens (1935) 


Newark West Side High 


GONOOD  o cckseieree wireros (1929) 
Newton High School ..... (1946) 
North Arlington Junior-Senior 

High School ........ (1944) 
North Plainfield High School... 
(1928) 
Nutley Senior High School..... 
(1928) 

Ocean City Junior-Senior High 
PRUNE as averesgsereroraxoe svar (1928) 
Orange High School...... (1928) 


Palmyra High School... . (1930) 
Park Ridge High School. . (1930) 
Passaic Senior High School.... 

(1928) 


Paterson Public High Schools: 


Paterson Central High School. . 
(1928) 

Paterson Eastside High School 
(1928) 

Paulsboro High School.......... 
; (1928-33; 1936) 
Peddie School, The (Boys)..... 
(1928) 

Pemberton High School... (1935) 
Pennington School for Boys..... 
(1930-35; 1937) 

Perth Amboy Senior High School. 
(1928) 
Pingry School, The (BGYS) 6 sis.sces 
‘ ; (1928) 
itman High School ..... (1928) 
Plainfield High School... (1928) 
Point Pleasant Beach High School 
p (1939) 
ompton Lakes High School.... 
7 (1943) 
mneeton Junior-Senior High 
fee (1932) 





(215 First St.) 


ROE Ae ru aeticreaooacnereiers 
(49 Parker St.) 

en 
(345 High St.) 

DC UOMEEE S  csisuicsisicentesiewdis 
(238 Van Buren St.) 
PROUNROE 6 aicinsisicwweswanwes 
(80 Johnson Ave.) 


INONNEEE SO einscscamawsiec< 
(279 Chancellor Ave.) 


PISWVRER 2 sy acicamennaesen 
(425 S. Orange Ave.) 
INGO, skis si ccareorersrereroureniere 
North Arlington 
PIRVAMCLG si.cicesssinniewisieene 
(Greenbrook Rd., North 
Plainfield) 
Nutley 10 


Ocean City 
Orange 
PEREGO viaicigsicivcdae tase sien 
Park Ridge 
Passaic 


ee 


eee were weer eeseeeee 


Paterson 1 
(Hamilton St.) 
Paterson 3 
(Market St. at Park Ave.) 
Paulsboro 


eer ewer eres eee 
ee 


Hightstown 


Pemberton 
Pennington 


Perth Atay sissdivincsiowieis 
Elizabeth 3 
(87 Parker Rd.) 
Pitman 
Plainfield 
Point Pleasant 
(Trenton & Bay Aves.) 
Pompton Lakes 
(Lakeside Ave.) 


eee eeeeeeeeeeee 
ee ee ee ee 
eee eeeereeeseeeee 


ee 


Princeton 





Roger B. Saylor, Pd.D. 


Stanton A. Ralston 


William V. Wilmot 


Arthur W. Belcher 


Max J. Herzberg 


Francis B. Snavely 
Stuart R. Race 
Frank J. Hurley 
ames Earl Solt 


Ehud Priestley, Ph.D. 


George W. Meyer 

Frank L. Yost 

Miss C. Elizabeth McDonell 
Mrs. May Emmons Hallett 
Ollo A. Kennedy 


Joseph F. Manley 
William H. Wilson 
Phillip Q. Stumpf 


Wilbour Eddy Saunders, Ed.D. 


Miss Edith Burr 
J. Rolland Crompton, D.D. 


James F. Chalmers 
E. Laurence Springer 
Henry B. Cooper 
Waldro J. Kindig 
Martin H. Cronlund 


Harry H. Pratt 


Harold A. Odell 
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et tsd 
Prospect Hill Country Day 
School for Girls (for- 
merly Prospect Hill 
| Ben (1928) | Newark 4 ....sceeeeeeeees Albert A. Hamblen, Ph.D, 
(346 Mount Prospect Ave.) 
Rahway High School..... (1933) | Rahway ......sseseeeeeees Ralph N. Kocher 
Ramsey High School ..... (1939) | Ramsey ......sseeeeeeeeee Guy W. Moore 
Red Bank Catholic High School.. | Red Bank ...........++0-- Sister Mary Eleanor, RSM, 
1934 
Red Bank Senior High wea ree Harry C. Sieber 
1928 
Ridgefield Park High a ai Ridgefield Park ........... Frederic K, Shield 
1930 
Ridgewood Senior High Po tg EE er Ellis D. Brown 
(1928) 
Roselle Park High School (1928) | Elizabeth P. O. ..........- G. Hobart Brown 
(Grant Ave., West, Roselle 
Park) 
Roxbury Township High School | Succasunna .............++ William A. Wackernagel 
(Formerly Roxbury High 
SENOOD) icivrssvecirnwes (1938) 
Rumson Junior-Senior High NOUN hc cievionesdaunses Frank L. Weinheimer 
DOGG ic: wecrraco. ccewieiars (1940) 
Rutgers Preparatory School, The 
OS Se (1928) | New Brunswick .......... Stanley Shepard, Jr. 
Rutherford Senior High School.. | Rutherford ............4.. Wilmot H. Moore 
(1928-35; 1940) 
Saint Benedict’s Preparatory 
School (Boys) ...... (1935) | Newark 2 .....ccccccceces Rev. Gerald Flynn, 0.83. 
(520 High St.) 
Saint John Baptist School (Girls) | Mendham  ............0005 Sister Jane Patricia, C.SJ3 
1935) 
Saint Mary’s Hall pee, eit PRACIMEIOEN Soicstineic.ciceceeser Miss Florence Lukens Newbold 
(1936) 
Saint Peter’s College High 
School (Boys) ....... (1930) | Jersey City 2 ..........06- Rev. Paul J. Swick, S.J. 
; (144 Grand St.) 
Sayreville High School ..(1946) | Sayreville ...........+.5+% Crawford V. Lance 
Scotch Plains High School. (1932) | Scotch Plains ............. Robert Adams, Jr. 
Seton Hall Preparatory School South Qrange: oeccccecccces Rev. William J. Duffy 


CRGERD accuewerss esas (1931) 
Somerville High School.. (1928) 
Springfield—Union County Re- 

gional High School... (1942) 
Stevens Hoboken Academy...... 

(1935; 1937) 

Summit Senior High School..... 

(1934) 

Swedesboro High School. . (1928) 
Teaneck Junior-Senior High 


MAOGL . o:dlse.cisivrecesiisecere (1935) 
Tenafly Junior-Senior High 
CC, eer ace (1928) 
Trenton Cathedral High School 
Vo) near (1940) 
Trenton Central Senior High 
SEMGOL. Sc ciccerceecusies (1928) 


Union City Public High Schools: 


Emerson High School... (1929) 








(400 South Orange Ave.) 
BAIORUEE 6... wcsiccltasineone eat 
Springfield 
Hoboken 

(266 Fifth St.) 
Summit 


Cr 


ee eee eee were ee eeeee 


Swedesboro 


TROUMOGE. <.ciavsce cxere.cisieisieiniai stars 
Tenafly 
Trenton 8 
(Bank St. & Chancery Lane) 


ee ee 


Trenton 9 
(Hamilton Ave. & Chambers 
St.) 


ee ee ee 


Union City 
(318 18th St.) 


ee eeeeeeeeeeese 


Randolf T. Jacobsen 


Warren W. Halsey 
Douglass Groff Cole 


Albert J. Bartholomew 
Walter H. Hill 
Charles L. Steel, Jr. 


Burt Johnson 


Sister Mary Barbara, RSM 


Paul R. Spencer, Ph.D. 


Joseph J. Maney 





Va 


Ve 








Vir 


Al 
Acs 
Ad 
Alt 
Alb 
Alb 
All 
Aqu 
Bar 


Bar 


Bay 
Ber! 


Bin, 
Birc 
Bro 
Bro 


Bro 





ze] 


SB. 
SJB. 


Newbold 


RSM 
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Union Hill High School. (1928) | Union City ............4. Harry S. Stahler 

(3800 Hudson Ave. at 38th 

St.) 

‘a'1-Deane School (Girls)...... DC ee Miss Margaret S. Cummings 
eens ( (618 Salem Ave.) 


(1928) 
Verona—Henry B. Whitehorne 
Junior and Senior High 
Mail, sra/cyelefereisveraieraterd (1947) 
Vineland High School... . (1936) 
Washington High School. (1934) 


Weehawken Senior High School 
(1928) 
West Orange Senior High School 
(1928) 
Westfield Senior High School... 
(1928) 


Westwood Junior-Senior High 
School (1939) 
Wildwood High School... (1931) 
Woodbridge High School. (1928) 
Woodbury High School... (1928) 
Wood-Ridge Junior-Senior High 
SOMME saciviacecenenes (1943) 


Woodstown High School. . (1928) 


AB. Davis Senior High School.. 
(1932) 

Academy of Mount Saint Vincent 
EMERY vicrnocinusiccioass (1944) 
Adelphi Academy (Boys) (1928) 


Albany Academy (Boys), The... 
(1928) 
Albany Academy for Girls (1928) 


Albany High School...... (1939) 
Allendale School (Boys) .. (1943) 
Aquinas Institute of Rochester 


| ee ene (1928) 
Barnard School for Boys. . (1928) 


Barnard School for Girls. (1930) 


Bay Shore High School... (1928) 
Berkeley Institute (Girls) (1928) 


Binghamton Central High School 
(1928) 
Birch Wathen School .... (1936) 


Bronxville Senior High School... 
. (1945) 
tooklyn Friends School. . (1928) 


Brooklyn Preparatory School.... 
_ ., Seer (1928) 





Verona 
0 ee 
Washington 
ION. CI ae inssresesaiaraasaierdiare 
(Liberty Place, Weehawken) 
West Orange 


Westfield 


ee eee er eee eee 


eeeeereeeseses 


Westwood 
Wildwood 
Woodbridge 
Woodbury 
Wood-Ridge (Rutherford 
P. O. 

(Hackensack St.) 
Woodstown 


NEW YORK 


Mount Vernon 


eee eee eseeeaeees 
eee eeeeeeeeseses 
ee 


ee 


MPUROGO TASS ccicisccseccces 
Brooklyn 5, New York City 
(282 Lafayette Ave.) 
Albany 2 
(Academy Rd.) 
Albany 6 
(155 Washington Ave.) 
Albany 3 
(141 Western Ave.) 
Rochester 10 
(Allen’s Creek Rd.) 
Rocheste: 13 
(1127 Dewey Ave.) 

Bronx 63, New York City.. 
(4410 Cayuga Ave., W. 

244th St. at Fieldston) 

Bronx 33, New York City.. 
(554 Ft. Washington Ave.) 
Bay Shore 
Brooklyn 17, New York City 
(181 Lincoln Place) 
Binghamton 


eeoeeereeereeeee 


eeeeeeereeeereeee 


Manhattan 25, NewYork City 
(149 West 93rd St.) 
EORRVENE dessiecaewaseinsas 
Brooklyn 2, New York City 
(112 Schermerhorn St.) 
Brooklyn 25, New York City 
(1150 Carroll St.) 





William H. Sampson 
Miss Mary E. Rossi 
Eugene J. Bradford 
Urban W. Chase 
Raymond E. Hearn 
Robert L. Foose 
Maurice A. Coppens 
A. Edward Tedesco 
John P. Lozo, Ph.D. 
J. R. Worrall 

A. Edward DiMiceli 


Herman Ragg, Jr. 


James A. Cullen 

Sister Mary, Ph.D., S.C. 
Harold C. Amos 

Harry E. P. Meislahn 

Miss Rhoda Harris 

Harry E. Pratt, Pd.D. 

Hollis Scofield 

Rev. Wm. J. Duggan, C.S.B. 


Carrington Raymond 


Mrs. Margaret D. Gillette 


Warde G. McLaughlin 
Mrs. Helen Burtt Mason 


Edward T. Springmann 
Harrison W. Moore 

Philip L. Garland 

Warren B. Cochran 

Rev. Harold X. Folser, S.J. 
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| 
Buffalo Seminary, The (Girls)..| Buffalo 9 ..........eeeeees 


(1928) 

Calhoun School, The (Girls)... 
(1928) 

Canisius High School of Buffalo 
eer (1928) 
Cathedral School of Saint Mary 
eer (1928) 
Chaminade High School (Boys) 
(1946) 

Chapin School, The (Girls)..... 
(1928) 

Collegiate School for Boys. (1928) 


Columbia Grammar School ..... 
(1928) 
Columbia School of Rochester, 


"THE (Gils) 6 .ccsces (1940) 


Corning Free Academy... (1928) 
Cortland Junior-Senior High 
SOUGGE. sidiecsiwcc ssw (1929) 
De Veaux School (Boys) .. (1928) 
Dobbs Ferry Junior-Senior High 


re er (1935) 
Drew Seminary for Young 
So en (1928) 


Dwight School (Boys) ....(1928) 


Eastchester Junior-Senior High 
School (1941) 


Emma Willard School (Girls) .. 
(1928) 

Female Academy of the Sacred 
Heart (Kenwood) (Girls).. 
(1928) 

Fieldston School of the Ethical 
Culture Schools ..... (1928) 


Fordham Preparatory School 
OS) eee (1928) 
Franklin School (Boys)... (1928) 


Fredonia High School .... (1928) 
Garden Country Day School.... 


(1935) 
Geneva High School ..... (1928) 
Goodyear-Burlingame School 
CGIEIO ocicccicricm uss (1929) 
Great Neck Junior-Senior High 
MONOGE fe ncidarsselouers (1928) 
Hackley School .......... (1933) 
Halsted School .......... (1948) 
Harley School ........... (1932) 





(203 Bidwell Parkway) 
Manhattan 25, NewYork City 
(309 West 92d St.) 

Buffalo 3 
(651 Washington St.) 
Garden City 


RMINGER  o.0s:ciccecstelernsioneiimee 
Manhattan 28, NewYork City 
(100 East End Ave.) 
Manhattan 24, NewYork City 
(241 West 77th St.) 
Manhattan 25, NewYork City 
(5 West 93rd St.) 


Rochester 7 
(22 S. Goodman St.) 
Corning 


eer ereeeeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeeereeseeseses 


Cortland 
Niagara Falls 


BIGDOS FOLEY occcccovesicions 
Carmel 
Manhattan 16, NewYork City 
(72 Park Ave.) 


"RUGNONEE 7 cdciscviccicesens 
(White Plains Post Rd. 

at Stewart Place) 
Troy 


Albany 2 


eeeeeseeeeeeeesee 


Bronx 63, New York City .. 

(Fieldston Rd. & Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway) 

Bronx 58, New York City .. 

(East Fordham Rd.) 

Manhattan 24, NewYork City 

(18 West 89th St.) 

Fredonia 

Queens, New York City .... 

(33-16 79th St., Jackson 
Heights) 

ROOMEGO, eicicne vice eneicinceeus 

UNMBUNE 8) Gicicsicicicc'ccecieies 

(625 James St.) 


eee eee rere eeeeees 


Great Neck 

(Polo Rd.) 

Tarrytown 

229 North Broadway 
Yonkers 2 

Rochester 10 

(1981 Clover St., R.F.D. 
No. 1) 


eooeereeeeeeeee 





Miss L. Gertrude Angell, PedD, 
Miss Elizabeth Parmelee 
Rev. Michael J. Costello, 5, 
Mrs. Marion Reid Marsh 
Brother John Darby, §.M., 
Miss Ethel G. Stringfellow 
Wilson Parkhill 

Frederic A. Alden 


Mrs. Della E. Simpson 
Wilbur T. Miller 


John H. Burke 
Rev. Wm. Stuber Hudson 


William Z. Lindsey 
Rev. Philip S. Watters 
Winton L. Miller, Jr. 
Douglas S. MacDonald 


Miss Anne Wellington 
Miss Clemewell Lay 


Mother G. Bodkin, Ph.D., 
R.S.C.J. 


Luther H. Tate 


Rev. Charles A. Matthews, 
Ph.D., S.J. 

David P. Berenberg 

Clifford W. Hall 

Howard R. Bradley 

Otis Preston Flower 


Louis M. Collins 
Gordon D. Smith 
Ruel E. Tucker 


Mitchell Gratwick, M.D. 
Mrs. Ruth S. Leonard 


Lawrence W. Utter 





H 


H 





PedD, 


SJ. 


ews, 
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Hastings-on-Hudson Junior- 
Senior High School .. (1928) 
Hempstead High School .. (1935) 


Holy Angels Academy (Girls) .. 
(1946) 

Horace Mann School for 
Boys, The .......+0- 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School ... 
(1934) 
.. (1928) 
.. (1928) 


Hornell High School .. 
Hudson High School .. 


Huntington Senior High School. . 
(1928) 
Ithaca High School ...... (1928) 
Johnstown Senior High School .. 
(1929) 
Kew-Forest School ...... (1928) 


Knox School, The (Girls) (1930) 
la Salle Military Academy 
WURDE. <avaxcrerscascecasoreiaes (1936) 
lawrence High School ... (1933) 
Locust Valley—Friends Academy 
(1928) 
long Beach High School. . (1934) 
loyola School (Boys) ....(1928) 


McBurney School (Boys) . (1929) 


Mamaroneck Senior High School 
(1934) 
Manhasset High School... (1928) 


Manhattan—Friends Seminary .. 
(1928) 
Manlius School (Boys)... (1928) 
Marcellus Central Junior-Senior 
High School ........ (1934) 
Marymount Secondary School 
Rea (1928) 
Masters School, The (Girls) 
(1928) 
Middletown High School. (1938) 
Millbrook School for Boys. (1942) 
Monticello Junior-Senior 
High School ........ (1936) 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy 
eset (1934) 
Mount Saint Mary Academy 
= _ eee (1932) 
Nazareth Academy (Girls) .... 
(1946) 
New York City Public High 
Schools: 


Bronx Borough: 


DeWitt Clinton High School 
ae (1928) 





Hastings-on-Hudson 
ae erer 
(70 Greenwich St.) 


BORGO 86 occ cccescseecwwws 
(24 Shoshone Drive) 


Manhattan 63, NewYork City 
(231 West 246th St.) 

Manhattan 27, NewYork City 
(425 West 123rd St.) 

eer 
Hudson (Box 17) 
Huntington 


eer eeeseeeseeee 


LO eee 
TOMNNIOWR, oN sciseieeaeenever 
Queens, New York City ... 
(119-17 Union Turnpike at 
Austin St., Forest Hills) 
Cooperstown 
Oakdale 


eee eeeeeeeeeee 


eeeereeereeeeeeseeee 


EGWEONCS oisciisisisieiissmasees 
BOCUSE VONEY sisio6s ociceiscce 
DONS BOGEN: 6..6:c.0 sd scisaacais 
Manhattan 28, NewYork City 
(980 Park Ave. at 83rd St.) 
Manhattan 23, NewYork City 
(5 West 63rd St.) 
WEATHATOROCE 6.606 sss-cisieesis 
DPMNONEOE. 3, 5 5isiaceisisieaaieiaiee-s 
(Memorial Place) 
Manhattan 3, NewYork City. 
(15 Rutherford Place) 
Manlius 
Marcellus 


PATIO. oc cicivncieeasiowiete 
FOOOOS. POUEY oiacisicsiciweuwes 
(120 Grand Ave.) 

Middletown 
Millbrook 
Monticello 


eee eer ere eeeese 
ee eer erasers seeee 


ee 


IER a isousveneiwaisievesavoralerere 
(2064 Main St.) 
FROWNED Siocierciccwienisioreisies 
rd et 
(1001 Lake Ave.) 


Bronx 63, New York City.. 
(100 West Mosholu Park- 
way at Paul Ave., South) 


Roland H. Ross 
Raymond Maure, Ed.D. 


Sister Regina Marie, G.N.S.H. 


Charles C. Tillinghast, Ed.D. 
Max R. Goodson 

Edward W. Cooke 

John T. Kaemmerlen 

Robert L. Simpson 


Frank R. Bliss 
William A. Wright 


James L. Dixon, Ed.D. 
Mrs. Louise Phillips Houghton 
Brother Brendan 


Cecil H. MaHood 
Merrill L. Hiatt 


Richard Maher 
Rev. C. Justin Hanley, S.J. 


Thomas Hemenway 
Joseph C. McLain 

Kendall B. Howard 
Alexander H. Prinz 


Howard I. Dillingham, Ph.D. 
Chester S. Driver 


Mother Jogues, Ph.D., R.S.H.M. 
Mrs. Elliott Speer 

Frederic P. Singer 

Edward Pulling 

Kenneth L. Rutherford 

Sister Francis de Sales, S.S.J. 
Sister Mary Vincent, O.P. 


Sister M. Hubertine, S.S.J. 


John V. Walsh, Ph.D. 
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New York 











SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Evander Childs High School 
(1928) 
James Monroe High School 
(1928) 


Theodore Roosevelt High 
ee (1928) 


Walton High School. . (1928) 


Brooklyn Borough: 


Brooklyn Boys High School.. 
(1928) 

Brooklyn Manual Training 
High School ....(1928) 


Brooklyn Technical High 
School (Boys) ... (1928) 


Bushwick High School (1928) 


Erasmus Hall High School.. 
(1928) 

James Madison High School 
(1928-30; 1936) 

Prospect Heights High School 
CEC) ee (1928) 


Thomas Jefferson High 
School (1928) 


Manhattan Borough: 

George Washington High 
WOMOOE cg ceccsienes (1928) 
Haaren High School. . (1929) 


Hunter College Junior-Senior 
High School of the City 
of New York (Girls)... 


(1929) 
Julia Richman High School.. 
eee (1928) 


Straubenmuller Textile 
High School ....(1929) 
Stuyvesant High School, Peter 
(1939) 
Queens Borough: 


Flushing High School. (1928) 


Grover Cleveland High 
School (1936) 


eeeeeeeees 


Jamaica High School. (1928) 





Bronx 67, New York City.. 

(800 East Gunhill Rd.) 

Bronx 59, New York City.. 

(1300 Boynton Ave. at 
172d Si.) 


Bronx 58, New York City .. 

(500 East Fordham Rd.) 

Bronx 63, New York City.. 

(Reservoir Ave. & W. 195th 
St.) 


Brooklyn 16, New York City 
(832 Marcy Ave.) 


Brooklyn 15, New York City 
(237 7th Ave.) 


Brooklyn 1, New York City 
(29 Fort Greene Place) 
Brooklyn 27, New York City 
(400 Irving Ave.) 
Brooklyn 26, New York City 
(911 Flatbush Ave.) 
Brooklyn 29, New York City 
(3787 Bedford Ave.) 
Brooklyn 25, New York City 
(883 Crasson Ave. at 
Union St.) 


Brooklyn 7, New York City 
(399 Pennsylvania Ave. at 
Dumont Ave.) 


Manhattan 33, NewYork City 
(192d St. & Audubon Ave.) 
Manhattan 19, NewYork City 
(899 10th Ave. at 59th St.) 
Manhattan 21, NewYork City 
(930 Lexington Ave.) 


Manhattan 21, NewYork City 
(317 East 67th St.) 
Manhattan 11, NewYork City 
(351 West 18th St.) 
Manhattan 3, New York City 
(345 East 15th St.) 


Queens, New York City 
(Northern Boulevard & 
Union St., Flushing) 


Queens 27, New York City.. 

(2127 Himrod St., 
Ridgewood, Brooklyn) 

Queens 3, New York City.. 

(168th St. & Gothic Drive, 
Jamaica) 





Tiaras. 
Hymen Alpern, Ph.D, 


Henry E. Hein, Ph.D. 


William W. Rogers 
Marion C. Heffernan, PhD, 


Alfred A. Tausk 
William M. Barlow 


William Pabst 

Milo F. McDonald, Ph.D, 
John F. McNeil, Ph.D. 
Max Newfield 

Miss Edna Ficks 


Ludwig Kaphan 


Arthur A. Boylan 
Arthur Franzen 


Jean F. Brown, Ph.D. 


Miss Marion D. Jewell 
H. Norman Ford 
Fred Schoenberg 


Miss Edith M. Ward 


Charles A. Tonsor, PhD. 


Abraham Deutsch 


Pat 


Pel 


Ple 
Pol 


Por 


Reg 


Riy 


Riy 


Roc 
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Newtown High School...... Queens, New York City... | Alfred S. Roberts 
1928) 


Richmond Borough: 
Curtis High School... (1928) 


New York Military Academy 
(Boy8) ..sccccsccees (1932) 
Newark High School..... (1928) 
Nichols School of Buftalo, The 
(BOYS) sccccnsensne (1928) 
Nightingale-Bamford School, The 
(GHIS) sccccecsecaie (1938) 


Northport High School... (1929) 


Northwood School (Boys) . (1928) 
Nott Terrace Senior High School. 
(1943) 

Oakwood School ........ (1939) 
Oneonta Senior High School.... 
(1928-30; 1935) 

Oswego High School..... (1932) 
Our Lady of Mercy High School 
WEEIO,, Savstaie statereed-ornss (1946) 
Packer Collegiate Institute, The 
(High School Dept.) (Girls) 
(1928) 

Park School of Buffalo ......... 
(1928-34; 1944) 


Pelham Memorial High School. . 
(1928) 

Pleasantville High School (1935) 
Polytechnic Preparatory Country 
Day School, The (Boys).... 
(1928) 


Port Washington Senior High 
School Sereonthe secre erie (1933) 
Regis High School (Boys) 


(1928) 
Riverdale Country School for 
PT centkcckneecans (1928) 


Riverdale Country School for 
WE Mesidierncbacas (1943) 


Rochester Public High Schools: 


Benjamin Franklin High 
Schoo 


Charlotte High School......... 
Bi; . (1928-32; 1934) 
ison Technical and Industrial 
High School ...... (1947) 





(48-01 90th St. Elmhurst, 


Richmond Borough, New 
York City 

(Hamilton Ave. & Saint 
Marks Place, Staten 
Island 1) 

Cornwall-on-Hudson 


INCWUREE -a:cisisciawiesteiosoaereuis 
Buffalo 16 
(Amherst & Calvin Sts.) 
Manhattan Borough 28, 
New York City 
(20 East 92d St.) 
Northport 
(Laurel Ave.) 
Lake Placid Club 
Schenectady 8 


Poughkeepsie 
Oneonta 


eee ee ee) 


Oswego 
Rochester 10 
(1437 Blossom Rd.) 


ee 


ee 


Brooklyn 2, New York City 

(170 Joralemon St.) 

Buffalo 21 

(115 North Harlem Rd., 
Snyder) 

Pelham 65 


er ee ee 


seer e ee eereeeeee 


PICASATEVINIC civisieiereic's-0.010.010% 

Brooklyn 9, New York City. 

(92d St. & 7th Ave., Dyker 
Heights) 


Port Washington 
Manhattan 28, NewYork City 
(55 East 84th St.) 


Bronx 63, New York City.. 
(Fieldston Rd. & 252d St., 
Riverdale-on-Hudson) 


Bronx 63, New York City.. 
(249th St. & Palisade Ave., 
Riverdale-on-Hudson) 


Rochester 5 
(950 Norton St.) 
Rochester 12 
(4115 Lake Ave.) 


Rochester 5 
(725 Clifford Ave.) 





John M. Avent 


H. M. Scarborough 


Sidney MacArthur 
Philip M. B. Boocock 


Miss Maya Stevens Bamford 


Miss Adelheid M. M. Kaufmann 


Ira A. Flinner, Ed.D. 
Clarence E. Hinchey, Ed.D. 


William J. Reagan 
Charles A. Belden 


Ralph M. Faust 
Sister M. Francesca, R.S.M. 


Paul David Shafer, Ph.D. 
M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr. 


F. Hamilton Whipple 
Harold Davey 
Joseph Dana Allen, Litt.D. 


William F. Merrill 
Rey. Charles T. Taylor, S.J. 


Frank S. Hackett 


Miss Miriam D. Cooper 


Roy L. Butterfield 


Glenn M. Dennison 


Howard S. Bennett 
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Jefferson High School... (1945) | Rochester 6 ............00+ Arnold B. Swift 
(Edgerton Park) 
John Marshall High School... | Rochester 13 ...........44- Elmer W. Snyder 
(1928) | (180 Ridgeway Ave.) 
Madison High School... (1939) | Rochester 11 .............- Frank M. Jenner 
(101 Epworth St.) 
Monroe High School...(1929) | Rochester 7 ...........-00+ Miss Mary A. Sheehan 
(164 Alexander St.) 
Rochester—East High School..| Rochester 7 ...........+.+. William C. Wolgast 
(1928) | (410 Alexander St.) 
Rochester—West High School. | Rochester 11 .............. C. Willard Burt 
(1928) | (501 Genesee St.) 


Rockville Center Southside 
Junior-Senior High School.. 
(1946) 
Rye Country Day School. . (1928) 


Rye Junior-Senior High School. . 
(1928-32; 1935) 
Saint Agnes School for Girls... 
(1932) 
Saint John’s Preparatory School 
Co) ee (1934) 
Saint Joseph’s Normal Institute 
(Boys) (High School Dept.) 
(1942) 
Saint Mary’s School, Mount 
Saint Gabriel (Girls) . (1928) 
Saint Paul’s School (Boys) 


(1928) 

Saint Walburga’s Academic 
School (Girls) ...... (1928) 
Scarborough School ...... (1928) 


Scarsdale Junior-Senior High 
School (1942) 
Sewanhaka High School.. (1935) 


eee e reese ereeee 


Sherburne Central Junior-Senior 
High School (1928) 
Spence School (Girls)... . (1935) 


eee reece 


Staten Island Day School, The.. 
(1928) 


Stony Brook School, The (Boys) 
(1928) 

Suffern School of the Holy Child 
COSOD osc ccessmeicms (1947) 
Trinity School (Boys).... (1935) 


Tuckahoe High School... . (1938) 
Ursuline School of New Rochelle, 
The (Girls) ........ (1930) 
Valley Stream Central Junior- 
Senior High School... (1934) 
Walden School (1948) 





Rockville Center .......... 
PEGG Scacidiociseesseenducses 
(Boston Post Rd. & Cedar 
St.) 
Rye 
(Parsons St.) 
Albany 4 
(Loudenville Rd.) 
Brooklyn 6, New York City 
(82 Lewis Ave.) 


eeoeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


ee 


Barrytown 


Peekskill 
Garden City 


Pe 


Manhattan 31, NewYork City 
‘630 Riverside Drive) 

Scarborough 
Scarsdale 


eee eeeeeeeeeee 


Floral Park 
(Tulip & Covert Aves.) 


eevee eeeeeeereee 


Sherburne 

Manhattan 28, NewYork City 

(22 East 91st St.) 

Richmond Borough, New 
York City 

(45 Wall St., Staten Island 1, 
New Brighton) 

Stony Brook 


ee 


eeeeeereeseees 


Suffern 
(Lafayette Ave.) 

Manhattan 24, NewYork City 
(139 West 91st St.) 
Tuckahoe 7, (Siwanoy Blvd.) 


New Rochelle 
(1354 North Ave.) 


Valley Stream 
1 West 89th St. 
Manhattan 2, New York City 


J. Dale McKibben 


Morton Snyder 


Miss Elizabeth Jean Brown 
Miss Blanche Pittman 


Rev. John P. Cotter, CM. 


Brother Aelred, F.S.C. 


y 
Miss Harriet S. Sheldon 


Rev. Ernest Sinfield 
Mother Mary Terence, S.H.CJ. 


Cornelius B. Boocock 
Lester W. Nelson 


Harold W. Wright 


Thomas M. Lotz 
Mrs. Dorothy Brockway Osbor: 


Harold Ely Merrick 


Frank E. Gaebelein, Litt.D. 
Mother Mary Ursula, S.H.CJ. 
Matthew Edward Dann 
Edward A. Sinnott 

Mother Marie Louise, 050: 


Richard M. Udall 
Hans Maeder 





Bal 
Cn 


Abi 
Abi 
Aca 
Ace 


Aca 


Aca 


Agr 


Alle 


Alle 
Alte 
An! 
An! 





Asp 


Avg 


Ave 


Ave 


$.H.C| 


Osborne 


t.D. 
H.C. 


0.8.0. 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
—— 
Waverly Senior High School....| Waverly ........s+eeeeees Clarke Gage 
(1930) | (Elm St.) 
Wellsville Junior-Senior Wellsville .....ccccccceces James H. Gambell 
High School ......-- (1928) 
Woodmere Academy ..... (1928) | Woodmere .............0.: Horace M. Perry, Ph.D. 


Yavier High School, The, of the 
College of St. Francis Xavier 
(BoyS) «+sseeeeeeeee (1928) 


Balboa High School 


Cristobal Senior High School... 
(1929) 


Abington Friends School. . (1935) 
Abington Township Senior High 


RON craxsiviacleraioresarsiele (1928) 
Academy of the New Church— 
Boys Academy .......+.-.- 


(1927-37 31948) 
Academy of Notre Dame de 
Namur (Girls) ..... (1930) 


Academy of the Sacred Heart 
(Girls), Eden Hall... (1928) 


Academy of the Sisters of Mercy 


WEED Sorvecewiccesiona (1931) 
Agnes Irwin School, The 
eee (1936) 


Allentown Central Catholic High 
BRIE sc wioaotatetorkiato ad (1944) 


Allentown Senior High School... 
(1932) 

Altoona Senior High School..... 
(1931) 

Ambler Junior-Senior High 


EE cinnwiacnnneds (1928) 
Ambridge Senior High School... 
(1931) 


Aspinwall Junior-Senior High 
TOT tebnsanesesege (1930) 


Avalon High School...... (1930) 


Avon-Grove Joint Consolidated 
Junior-Senior High School.. 
(1933) 
High 
akcnducutesieignde (1934) 


Avonworth Junior-Senior 
School 





Manhattan 11, NewYork City 
(30 West 16th St.) 


PANAMA CANAL 
ZONE 


Balboa: TISiguts. o.00000<00: 
(704 Roosevelt Ave.) 
RESUME, 65a. cre'eiwaie wieiwieisre-s 
(Drawer GG) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Jenkintown 


MERGE, 55). <cicte gaene anes 
Bryn AtayA. occ cccccccees 
(Second St. Pike) 


en er re 
(Sproul Rd., Route 320) 
Philadelonia V6 ...6<i000sie00 
(Grant Ave. bel. Frankford, 
Torresdale) 
Gwynedd Valley, Montg. Co. 
(Sumneytown Rd.), (former- 
ly Broad St. & Columbia 
Ave., Philadelphia 21) 
i eee 
(Lancaster Pike & Clothier 
Rd.) 


POO: osicicieweseaseon 
(4th & Chew Sts.) 
PMN, 50:syaicsaraporhsecsioio suis 
(17th & Turner Sts.) 
Altoona 


eeeeeereereeeeereees 


NE fa Nsiewrs Senorecrmenes 
(a a i een 
(909 Duss Ave.) 


Pittsburg: US). <.cncvisccwciee 

(4th St. & Virginia Ave., 
Aspinwall) 

| i 

(721 California Ave., 
Avalon) 


West Grove (R.D.) 


a en 
(200 DicksonAve.,Ben Avon) 


Rev. John J. Welch 


Sigurd E. Esser 
Theodore F. Hotz 


J. Folwell Scull 
Eugene B. Gernert 


Rev. Karl R. Alden 


Mother Jean Levis, R.S.C.J. 


Mrs. Anne F. Bartol 
Miss Edith H. Murphy 


Rev. Henry J. Huesman 
Clifford S. Bartholomew 
Joseph N. Maddocks 


Earl T. Baker 
Michael F. Serene 


C. A. Sherman 


John C. Weichel 


Hugh C. Morgan 


Warren Hollenback 





Sister Mary de la Salle, S.M. 


Sister Evelyn Marie, S.N.D.deN. 
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Baldwin School, The (Girls)... |Bryn Mawr .............. Miss Rosamund Cross 
(1928) 
Baldwin Township Junior-Senior 
High School ........ (1943) | Pittsburgh 27 ............. Wilbert C. Brandtonies 


Bangor Junior-Senior High 


SENG! ecicicccnnncones (1936) 

Barrett Township High School.. 

(1937) 

Beaver Falls Senior High School 

(1930) 

Beaver High School...... (1928) 
Bedford Junior-Senior High 

BONGON coc wccnertee cus (1936) 


Bellevue High School.... (1928) 


Bensalem Township Junior- 
Senior High School... (1932) 
Bethlehem—Liberty Senior High 
terete (1947) 
Biglerville Junior-Senior High 
BRIO « cicis.c re cesnwes (1928) 
Blairsville Junior-Senior High 
BONGGE sccicincismacncing (1929) 
Boyertown Junior-Senior High 
MONO, accc ce ecniesals (1933) 
Bradford Senior High School... 
(1928) 
Brentwood Junior-Senior High 
BONGO! ccccvccccucees (1943) 


Bristol High School .... (1933) 
Brookville Junior-Senior High 
School (1928) 
California Senior High School... 
(1934) 
Camp Hill Junior-Senior High 
School ...... (1928-33; 1943) 
Canton Borough Junior-Senior 
High School o..0.0:s nci0 (1928) 
Carlisle Junior-Senior High 
en eee (1930) 


Carson Long Institute (Boys)... 
(1929) 
Cecilian Academy, The (Girls). 
(1942) 
Chambersburg High School..... 
(1941) 
Charleroi Senior High School... 
(1929) 


Cheltenham Township Senior 
High School ........ (1928) 


Chester High School...... (1945) 
Clairton Senior High School.... 
(1928) 
Clarks Summit and Clarks 
Green Joint Junior-Senior 
High School ........ (1928) 





(376 Clairton Rd.) 


Bangor 
Cresco 


Beaver Falls 


Beaver 


Bedford 
Pittsburgh 2 
(435 Lincoln Ave. Bellevue) 


eee eee eer ere eeeees 


ee ey 


Cornwell Heights 
Bethlehem 


Biglerville 


eee ee eer sees eses 


Blairsville 


ee eres eeeeeeseee 


re ee ey 


Boyertown 
Bradford 


eee eer eres eeseee 


Brentwood Park, Pittsburgh 

27 
(3501 Brownsville Rd.) 
Bristol 


Coe ere eee ee eee eeesesee 


eee reer ee ee eee eeeeee 


Brookville 
California 


Camp Hill 
(24th & Chestnut Sts.) 


ee ee 


WE ANININ ES cis ccatere dale ecererorernreee 


Philadelphia 19 

(138-144 West Carpenter’s 
Lane, Mt. Airy) 

Chambersburg 


seer ee eeseee 


Charleroi 


Ce 


Philadelphia 17 
(High School Rd. & Mont- 

Gomery Ave., Elkins Park) 
Chester 
Clairton 


eee seer re eeeeereee 





Donald B. Keat 
Andrew W. Lewis 


Lawrence D. Smith, Ph.D, 
Charles S. Linn 

Eugene K. Robb, Ed.D. 
Robert H. Ruthart 

Miss Cecelia Snyder 
Charles A. Klein 

L. V. Stock 

Ronald M. Coulter 


Lawrence E. Grim 
George A. Bell 


Samuel E. McDonald 
David L. Hertzler 


Albert L. Henry 
William H. First 


Donald E. Enders 

John P. Livezey 

Mark N. Burkhart 
Edw. L. Holman 

Sister Agnes Isabel, S.S.J. 


Ralph I. Schockey 
D. L. Glunt 


Howard W. Fields 


Karl E. Agan 
E. F. Stabler, Ph.D. 


Arthur E. Minnier 





Ell 


Epi 


Eri 


Eri 


Flee 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
enior High School... 
ome ee (1956) | ClearGeld .....0..-.000000 W. Howard Mead 
: Heights Junior-Senior 
~~ =. Sere ee (1941) | Clifton Heights ........... John J. Kushma 
Coatesville Senior High wr Coatesville ......scccsccees William Muthard 
1928 
Collingdale Senior High aon CONNBAME ccxecctsinsiosnes Harry H. Mercer 
1934 
Convent School of the Sacred 
Heart (Girls) ....... (1930) | Philadelphia 31 ........... Mother M. McNally, R.S.C.J. 
(City Line & Haverford 
Rd., Overbrook) 
Coraopolis Senior High wo MGERONONE. <.c.eciciceciecisininiees Joseph E. Johnson 
1929 
Crafton Borough High School.. | Pittsburgh 5 .............. Edwin B. Leaf 
(1928) | (Crafton Blvd.) 
Darby Junior-Senior High ime RIED ocorais arcce ares eerleteiowlors J. Wallace Saner 
1928 
Dormont High School ....(1928) | Pittsburgh 16 .............. C. E. Glass 
(Annapolis Ave., Dormont) 
Downingtown Junior-Senior 
High School ........ (1935) | Downingtown ............. Samuel M. Evans 
Doylestown Borough Junior- 
Senior High School... (1929) | Doylestown ..............- Arthur T. Reese 
DuBois Senior High School..... DRONE, Says: sa eararsiaarolsisinr Hee Elton J. Mansell 
(1929) 
East Donegal Township Junior- 
Senior High School... (1947) | Maytown .........cceceeee J. Wade Bingeman, D.Ed. 
East Pittsburgh Junior-Senior 
High School ......... (1936) | East Pittsburgh ........... William A. McCune 
East Stroudsburg Senior High 
BOIL -c-210's orsiarveasinies (1935) | East Stroudsburg .......... Ralph O. Burrows 
East Washington High School... | Washington .............. Arlton G. Grover 
(1928) 
Easton Junior-Senior High ; 
NERD Spcaiccar sss, carewiniets COE MOD ccs widieccicinedincccesmaiwies Elton E. Stone 
Ebensburg-Cambria High School. | Ebensburg ...........eee0 E. M. Johnston 
(1932 
Ellis College for Education of ’ 
Fatherless Girls (High 
_ School), Charles E. ..(1936) | Newtown Square .......... Arnold E. Look, Ph.D. 
Ellis School, The (Girls). (1928) | Pittsburgh 6 .............. Miss Marjorie Llewellyn Tilley 
(5607 Fifth Ave.) 
Episcopal Academy, The (Boys) | Philadelphia 31 ........... Greville Haslam, L.H.D. 
(1928) | (City Line Berwick Rd., 
: Overbrook) 
Erie Cathedral Preparatory 
School for Boys ..... NE I bi siittcccvncenatecuns Msgr. Robert B. McDonald 


Frie Public High Schools: 


Academy Junior-Senior High 
a Oe (1928) 


Erie East Junior-Senior High 
NE ksaxucxamed (1930) 


Strong Vincent Junior-Senior 
High School ...... (1931) 


Fleetwood Junior-Senior High 
a, NR (1932) 





(225 W. 9th Street) 


MEM eis oiornicorstunncacioverswn's 
(29th at State St.) 


Mo siaoisictaivinicre ear steeavacsvers 
(Brandes & Atkins Sts.) 


BNO os ata criiaiciasais ia eieievototeis able 
(1330 West. 8th St.) 


Fleetwood 





W. Edwin Coon 


H. D. Leberman 


Hamilton C. Gillespie 


Matthew J. A. Smith 
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ae, 
Ford City Junior-Senior High 
WOUNOUE cotctcseoiare vstowserete CES SOy Page Cit acid 0-5ic cies cesiesieie Paul N. Marsh 
Forty Fort Junior-Senior High 
School (1930) | Wilkes-Barre ............. Frank W. Walp 


Freeland Mining and Mechanical 
Institute (Boys) .......... 
(1929-31; 1936) 

George School ........... (1928) 
Germantown Academy (Boys)... 
(1928) 


Germantown Friends School.... 
(1928) 


Gettysburg High School... (1930) 


Girard College (High School).. 
(1928) 

Glen-Nor Junior-Senior High 
BENGE face comcncisoois (1931) 


Greensburg High School. . (1930) 
Grier School (Girls), The. (1928) 


Hamburg Junior-Senior High 


SOHGGE sick cwncianqes (1936) 
Hanover Senior High School... 
(1948 ) 


Harrisburg Public High Schools: 
John Harris Senior High 


BANGS! ive neste sieve (1928) 
William Penn Senior High 
SOMONE Sviciee vie wawere (1928) 
Hatboro Junior-Senior High 
MONOD icsiein scidsretcisiess (1943) 
Haverford School, The (Boys).. 
(1928) 


Haverford Township Senior 
High School ......... (1928) 


Hawley Senior High School.... 
(1936) 
Hazleton Senior High School... 
(1928) 

Hershey Industrial School 
(Boys) 


Hill School, The (Boys) .. (1928) 
Hollidaysburg Senior High School 
(1939) 

Holmquist School (Girls) . (1930) 
Homestead Senior High School.. 
(1931-37; 1944) 

Honesdale High School... (1940) 


Indiana Senior High School..... 

(1928) 

Jeannette High School... (1932) 
Jenkintown Borough Junior- 

Senior High School... (1930) 


(Forty Fort) 


ere 
George School 
Philadelphia 44 
(S. W. Cor. School Lane & 
Greene St., Germantown) 
Philadelphia 44 
(Germantown Ave. & 
Coulter St., Germantown) 
Gettysburg 
Philadelphiz 21 
(Corinthian & Girard Aves.) 


| 


Glenolden 
Greensburg 
Birmingham 


eee e ee eeserereee 
eee eeereeeeseee 


Hamburg 
MMII. a iaisie! es aver o:nreaseiberelors 
(Stock St.) 


Harrisburg 
(25th & Market & Hale Sts.) 


er 


Harrisburg 
(6th & Division Sts.) 


Hatboro 
Haverford 


eee eee eee eeeeseese 


Havertown 
(Brookline, Upper Darby) 
Hawley 


Hazleton 


Cr 


Hershey 

(R.D. 2) 
Pottstown 
Hollidaysburg 


eee eeeeeeereeeeeee 


eee eee reer eeeeees 


New Hope 
Homestead 


eee er eee eeneeeee 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


NUOMOMENO oii Ssidedcedawoware 
(1015 Church St.) 
Indiana 


eee eeeeeeeeeereeee 


Jeannette 


Jenkintown 


eevee eereeeeeeee 





Lambert E. Broad 
George A. Walton 
Samuel E. Osbourn 


Burton P. Fowler 


G. W. Lefever 
D. Montford Melchior, Pd.D, 


Russell E. Bamberger 
Samuel W. Jacobs 
Thomas Campbell Grier 
Miss Dorothy Bornhold 


John N. Land 
Ray W. Gray 


Horace G. Geisel, Pd.D., Ed.D. 
Harry De Wire 


Chester H. Barnes 

Leslie Richard Severinghaus 
Oscar Granger 

Maurice Bobst 


Bruce F. Lamont 


W. Allen Hammond 


James I. Wendell 
J. Harry Henshaw 


Charles C. Johnson 
Dwight H. Conner 


Paul Brock 
Jesse A. Lubold 
John Maclay 
Requa W. Bell 





| 


Kan 
Ken 
Kin, 
Kish 
Kut 
las 
Lane 


Lanc 
Lank 


Lans 
Lans 
Latr 
lawi 
Leba 
Leets 
Lehi 
Lewi 
Lewi 
Lind 


Litite 


Lock 
Lowe 
§ 
McK 
Maha 
I 
Maly, 
( 
Manh 








Mano 





Mate, 


II 


d.D. 











(1936) 

lancaster-—John Piersol 

McCaskey Senior High School 
(1939) 

lankenau School for Girls...... 

(1930-36; 1948) 


lansdale Senior High School.... 
(1931) 
lansdowne High School... (1928) 


latrobe High School ..... (1928) 
lawrence Park Junior-Senior 
High School ......... (1939) 


lebanon Senior High School.... 

(1928) 

leetsdale Borough Junior-Senior 

High School ......... (1931) 

Lehighton High School... . (1932) 

lewisburg High School... (1947) 
lewistown Junior-Senior High 


. eer (1936) 
linden Hall School for Girls.... 
(1928) 


Litite Borough Junior-Senior 
High School ......... (1928) 


lock Haven Senior High School. 
(1931) 
lower Merion Senior High 
__ ee 1931) 
McKeesport High School. . (1943) 
Mahanoy City Junior-Senior 
High School ......... (1943) 
Malvern Preparatory School 
' peace (1945) 
Manheim Boro Junior-Senior 
‘ High School ........ (1928) 
Manheim Township High School 
(1935) 
School. 
(1929) 
Girls.. 
1 
Mater Misericordiae uae 
Girls) 


PED Nieowiniceoncnei (1928) 


Manor-Millersville High 


Marywood Seminary for 








(650 Juliette Ave., Rossmere) 


Lancaster 

(N. Reservoir St.) 

Philadelphia 44 ........... 

(3201 W. School House Lane, 
Germantown) 

Lansdale 


MME OUE ccoisinvinsicmeniseor 
(Essex & Green Aves.) 

RUNNIN ce rsicctevedoisievoxarsicieleiniars 
Erie 
(Morse St., Lawrence Park) 
Lebanon 


eee eereeeereeeseeee 


Leetsdale 
Lehighton 
Lewisburg 


eeoeerrereeeeeesees 
eoeereeeeeeeaeeee 


Lewistown 
Lititz 


ee eee eee eee eeeee 


eee eeeeeeer seers eeees 


ee nen oe eer ees 
(Range & Cedar Sts.) 
Lock Haven 


ee eerereeeeeee 


PRNOINGLE: . Soiceniwonsasswalcawe 
McKeesport 
(Bailey & Cornell Sts.) 
oe Oe 
(500 E. Center St.) 


Malvern 


Manheim 
Neffsville 


PINORUIND i hair ose-caieess 
ee ee a 


(2300 Adams Ave.) 
Merion 


eeeeeereeeeeeseeeee 


Benjamin B. Herr 


Sister Lydia Fischer 


Herman L. Bishop 
Joseph Moore 

Mark N. Funk 

D. V. Skala 

C, E. Gaskins 

G. V. Bedison 

H. G. Sensinger 

H. U. Heckart 

Ralph H. Maclay 
Byron K. Horne, D.D. 
Melvin H. Brubaker 
Reagan I. Hoch 
George H. Gilbert 
Howard C. McElroy, Ph.D. 
Robert T. Cook 
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ee 
Central Senior High 
ay sitet eelereiers saree (1930): | JOWRSOWA) 6.0.6. 0:010'i6-0:0:6: 60/0101 Charles E. Boyer 
(Cor. Somerset & Napoleon 
(Sts.) 

Kane High School ...... CO SE nck cnenscavenexeracns Paul R. Miller 
Keonett High School ....(1938) | Kennett Square ............ W. Earle Rupert 
Kingston High School....(1932) | Kingston ..........++.-+++- P. A. Golden 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, The 

(Boys) ..ceeeeeeeees (1929) | Galtaburg .....ccccccsccess L. M. Clark, D.Sc.Ed. 
Kutztown Junior-Senior High 

BOD <ainticinssene ens C2944) | GOR, ooein is cccicscisicisieias Harry B. Yoder 
la Salle High School (Boys)....| Philadelphia 41 ........... Brother David, F.S.C. 

(1931) | (20th St. & Olney Ave.) 

lancaster Catholic High School. | Lancaster ...........+.0+- Rev. Anthony F. Kane 


Rev. Francis L. Dennis, O.S.A. 


D. W. Wittmer 
Arthur R. Ott 


A. Landis Brackbill 

Sister Mary Eugenia, Ph.D., 
I.H.M. 

Sister M. Annunciata, R.S.M. 
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ee 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
rrr, 
Mauch Chunk Junior-Senior 
Fiigh ‘School «<0... (1930) | Mauch Chunk ............. Miss Mary F. Bevan 


Mauch Chunk Township Junior- 
Senior High School... (1928) 


Mechanicsburg Junior-Senior 
High School (1932) 
Media Junior-Senior High School 


eeeeeene 


(1933) 
Mercersburg Academy, The.... 
(1928) 
Mercyhurst Seminary, Girls..... 
(1933) 


Midland Junior-Senior High 
School (formerly Lincoln 
High School) (1928) 

Milford Junior-Senior High 
School (1928) 

Millcreek Senior High School... 

(1930) 

Milton S. Hershey Junior- 
Senior High School ... (1935) 

Minersville High School. . (1932) 

Mohnton High School..... (1940) 

Monaca Senior High School.... 

(1939) 

Moon Township Junior-Senior 
High School (1948) 

Moravian Preparatory School.... 

(1934) 

Moravian Seminary for Women 

(1942) 

Morrisville Junior-Senior High 
School (1932) 

Mount Carmel Senior High 
School (1948) 

Mount Joy Borough Junior- 
Senior High School... (1928) 

Mount Lebanon Senior High 


eeeeeene 


ee 


BENGGE Gacsscsteawonnsic (1933) 
Mount Penn Junior-Senior High 
BONOEE ssies cise coreiserere (1930) 


Mount Pleasant Junior-Senior 


Hich School ....:06< 6 (1933) 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy... 
(1928) 


Muhlenberg Township Junior- 
Senior High School... (1931) 
Muncy—Muncy Creek Junior- 
Senior High School 
Munhall Junior-Senior High 
School (1928) 
Nazareth Senior High School... 
(1937) 
Nether Providence Township 
Junior-Senior High School.. 
(1936) 


eeeeeeee 


eevee ecceececece 





(Centre & Pine Sts.) 


Nesquehoning 
(90 E. Catawissa St.) 


eereeeereeeeee 


Mechanicsburg 
Media 
(State & Monroe Sts.) 
Mercersburg 


eee eee sere reese eeeee 


eee ew eeereeeeee 


Erie 
(501 E. 38th St. Blvd.) 


WORMEIAMEE. asaisia’srsrecms ermriorersiele 
Milford 
Erie 
(R.D. 2) 


ee 


Hershey 
Minersville 
Mohnton 

Monaca 1 


ee 
eee ewer eeeeeeee 
eee eee rere ee eesreee 


Coraopolis 
(R.D. 3) 

Bethlehem 
(Heckewelder St.) 
Bethlehem 
(87 W. Church St.) 


Morrisville 
Mount Carmel 


(3rd & Market Sts.) 
Mount Joy 


ee 


er 
ey 


Pittsburgh 16 
(Cochran Rd., Mount 
Lebanon) 


Reading 
(25th & Filbert Sts., 
Mt. Penn) 


ee 


Mount Pleasant 
Philadelphia 18 
(Chestnut Hill) 


Laureldale 
Muncy 
(West Penn St.) 


re 


Munhall 
Nazareth 


eee ewer eee eee eeeee 


Wallingford 





Robert W. Steventon 

J. G. Haggerty 

John K. Barrall 

Charles Sanford Tippetts, PhD, 
Sister M. Gabriel, R.S.M. 


David A. Snyder 
Ira C. Markley 
B. A. Goodrich 


George D. Lange 
William J. Murphy 
Charles O. Metcalf 
Eudore G. Groleau 
J. H. Brooks 

J. Walter Gapp 


Miss Naomi L. Haupert 


E. Leonard Caum 


Vincent W. McHail 
Wilbur I. Beahm 


J. C. Keifer 


Roscoe H. Ward 


C. Kensey Dillon 
Mother Carmella, S.S.J. 


Kermit H. Schmehl 
Ernest H. Engelhardt 


Ott 
Our 


Pal 


Pen 
Pen 


Perk 
Phil 


Phil: 


Phil 
Be 


Fr 





Max W. Wherry 
Gordon S. Feller 


Park A. Hess 


Jol 


Ke 


PhD. 
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New Cumberland High School. . New Cumberland .......... S. P. Bomgardner 
; (1932) 
Y and Junior-Senior 
aye siomereecorstar (1934) | New Holland ............. John T. Auld 
\ew Kensington High School.. | New Kensington ........... H. B. Weaver 
(1928) 
Nenport Township High School. | Wanamie ..............+++ John Kanyuck 
(1936) 
Newtown—Council Rock Junior- 
Senior High School (for- 
metly Newtown Boro Junior- : 
Senior High School) .. (1945) | Newtown .........---eee0- Miss Naomi Beaty 
Norristown Senior High School.. | Norristown ...........-++- Miss Emma E. Christian 
(1928) | (Markley St. & Coolidge 
Blvd.) 
North East Joint High School... | North East ............... E. C. Davis 
(1937) 
North Wales Junior-Senior High 
i SA eee (1982) | Werth, Wales: osc 6icsisiciccsicies Miss Sydney E. Myers 
Northampton Senior High School. | Northampton ............. Norman Laub 
(1932) 
Ogontz School for Girls (1931) | Rydal ...........ceeeeeeee Abby A. Sutherland, Ph.D. 
(Woodland Ave.) 
Oley Township Junior-Senior MOIS asc csernsciesalajeioisinlcearerataeiors Frederick H. Stauffer 
High School ........ (1940) 
Otto Junior-Senior High School.. | Duke Center ............6. Arthur E. Wilmarth 
(1938) 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
re CIDER) PP rttebar BS oi os ccsig:cieeisiere Sister M. Gerald, R.S.M. 
(3333 5th Ave.) 
Palmerton Junior-Senior High 
OM, Sissés ue: acoxvsrsscteisinis (T9ES) PRAMBCHION, x .<.ccieciiisiesiescteie Donald W. Denniston 
Penn Hall Preparatory School 
MOD. serexcverersreiotero ieee (1928) | Chambersburg ............ Sarah W. Briggs, Ph.D. 
(1455 Phila. Ave.) 
Pennsylvania Military Prepara- | Chester .............eeeeee Chester H. Sloat 


tory School (Boys) ......... 

(1929-44; 1948) 
Perkiomen School (Boys) .. (1928 
Philadelphia—Friends Central 

School of Philadelphia. (1928) 


Philadelphia—Friends Select 
School of Philadelphia. (1928) 


Philadelphia Public High Schools: 


Benjamin Franklin High School 
(1941) 
School 
(1928) 


Frankford Senior High 


Germantown Senior High 
School ............ (1928) 


John Bartram Senior High 
_ pereie (1941) 


Kensington Senior High School 
fee Girls ......... (1928) 





(14th & Chestnut Sts.) 


NNN 9 occ a sarwiccaseretetores 

Philadelphia 31 

(68th St. & City Line, 
Overbrook) 


Philadelphia 3 
(17th St. & Parkway) 


Philadelphia 30 

(Broad & Green Sts.) 

Philadelphia 24 

(Oxford Ave. & Wakeling 
St.) 


eeereeeeree 


Philadelphia 44 
(Germantown Ave. & High 
St., Germantown) 


Philadelphia 42 
(67th St. & Elmwood Ave.) 


eee eens eeee 


Philadelphia 25 
(Amber & Cumberland Sts.) 


Albert E. Rogers 
Richard H. McFeely 


Harris G. Haviland 


Charles H. Williams 
John W. Hitner 


Charles R. Nichols 


Wesley E. Scott 


Mrs. Marie K. Longshore 
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\\ 








S— 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
: | ieee: fF 
Olney High School ..... (1932) | Philadelphia 20 ........... Andrew S. Haines Y 
(Front & Duncannon Sts.) 
Overbrook Senior High School. | Philadelphia 31 ........... 
(1928) | (59th St. & Lancaster Ave.) | William M. Clime N 
Philadelphia Central High 
School (Boys) ....(1928) | Philadelphia 41 ........... 
(Ogontz & Olney Aves.) William H. Cornog, Ph.D, ss 
Philadelphia High School for . 
GRIND. iviiwdcceaiwuc (1928) | Philadelphia 30 ........... Miss Helen C. Bailey Pin 
(17th & Spring Garden Sts.) ; 
Philadelphia Northeast Senior Pit 
High School (Boys) ..... Philadelphia 33 ........... Theodore S. Rowland, ScD, 
(1928) | (8th St. & Lehigh Ave.) 
Philadelphia Standard Evening Pit 
High School ...... (1947) | Philadelphia 30 ........... Charles H. Williams 
(Broad & Green Sts.) ; 


Roxborough Senior and Junior 
High School ...... (1928) | Philadelphia 28 ........... Luther F, Waidelich, PedD, : 
(Ridge Ave. & Fountain St.) 
Simon Gratz Senior High 
DOMOEE Se ciccossce nce (1930) | Philadelphia 40 ........... E. Carl Werner, Ph.D. D 
(17th & Luzerne Sts.) 
South Philadelphia Senior 
High School for Boys ....| Philadelphia 48 ........... Matthias H. Richards 


(1928) | (Broad & Jackson Sts.) J 
South Philadelphia Senior High 
School for Girls ......... Philadelphia 48 ...... sce. Elmer Field, Ed.D. 
(1928-37; 1942) | (2101 S. Broad St. at Snyder G 
Ave.) 
West Philadelphia Senior High 
DEE acheiseuuena (1928) | Philadelphia 39 ........... Walter Roberts 
(48th & Walnut Sts.) P 
William Penn High School for 
SE: kvnctosueceat (1928) | Philadelphia 30 ........... Miss Amanda Streeper, 2d 
(15th & Mt. Vernon Sts.) P 


Philadelphia Roman Catholic 
Diocesan High Schools: 
John W. Hallahan Catholic 


Girls High School. .(1929) | Philadelphia 3 ............ Sister Mary Adele, Ph.D., LHM. P 
(19th & Wood Sts.) 


an 


Little Flower Catholic High 





School for Girls.... (1945) | Philadelphia 40 ........... Sister Mary Daniel, S.SJ. 
(10th & Lycoming Sts.) 
Notre Dame Catholic Girls ; ¢ 
High School ...... (1947) | Moylan (Del. Co.) ........ Sister Elise, S.N.D. de N. ’ 
(Manchester Ave.) 
Philadelphia Northeast Catholic : SPS 5 
High School for Boys..... PRiIAGCIONIA 24 onc ssciciceec Rev. Edward F. Smith, 0.5.9 
(1936) | (Kensington & Torresdale 
Aves.) T 
Philadelphia Roman Catholic ; 
High School ...... (1928) | Philadelphia 7 ............ Rev. John A, Cartin Por 
(301 N. Broad St., at 
t~itiom—meom~§~gX"""" ‘ 
Philadelphia Southeast Catholic , 
High School for Boys....| Philadelphia 47 ........... Rev. Julian C. Resch, 0. Pratt Pat 
(1939) | (7th & Christian Sts.) 
Saint Thomas More Catholic Pre 
Boys High School. .(1947) | Philadelphia 31 ........... Rev. Joseph G. Cox 


(47th & Wyalusing Ave.) 











LHM. 


).S.F.S. 


Pract 
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West Philadelphia Catholic ; . 
Girls High School. .(1930) | Philadelphia 39 ........... Sister Louise Marie, I.H.M. 


West Philadelphia Catholic 


High School for Boys..... 
(1932) 

PhoenixvWle Senior High School 
(1928) 

Pine Grove Junior-Senior High 
ee ee (1947) 


Pittsburgh Central District 
Catholic (Boys) High School 
(1932) 


Pittsburgh Public High Schools: 


Allegheny Senior High School. 
(1929) 

Carrick Junior-Senior High 
OMMION. “ocorssciesierccersinte (1928) 


David B. Oliver Junior-Senior 


High School ...... (1928) 


Fifth Avenue Junior-Senior 
High School ...... (1928) 


George Westinghouse Junior- 
Senior High School. (1928) 


Peabody High School... (1928) 


Perry Junior-Senior High 
eee (1928) 


Pittsburgh South Junior-Senior 
High School ....... (1928) 

Samuel P. Langley Junior- 
Senior High School. (1928) 


Schenley High School. . (1928) 
South Hills High School. (1928) 


Taylor Allderdice Junior- 
: Senior High School. (1931) 
ot Allegany Senior High 


_. See (1933) 
Pottstown Senior High School... 
(1932) 


Pottsville Junior-Senior 

m High School ...... (1930) 

‘spect Park Borough Junior- 
Senior High School. (1933) 





(45th & Chestnut Sts.) 


Philadelphia 39 ........... 
(49th & Chestnut Sts.) 
Phoenixville 


eee eeeereeseee 


Pie Greve cece cicsieccwiies 
PUtSDUEO. TS) is cceswsosis 
(4720 Fifth Ave.) 


en 
(810 Sherman Ave.) 


Pisbusst 80 ...ccccccecce 
(125 Parkfield St.) 


Pittsburgh 12 
(2200 Brighton Rd. at 
Island Ave., N.S.) 


Pittsburgh 19 
(1800 Fifth Ave. at Milten- 
berger St.) 


Pittsburgh 8 
(Murtland Ave. & Monti- 
cello St.) 
Pittsburgh 6 
(N. Beatty & Margaretta 

Sts.) 


eevee reese eees 


Pittsburgh 14 
(Perrysville Ave. & Semicir 
St.) 
Pittsburgh 3 
(S. 10th & Carson Sts.) 


eee ereeeeeere 


Pittsburgh 4 
(Sheraden Blvd., Chartiers 
& Robina Sts.) 
Pittsburgh 13 
(Bigelow Blvd. & Center 
Ave.) 
Pittsburgh 11 
(Ruth & Eureka Sts., 
Mount Washington) 
Pittsburgh 17 
(Shady & Forward Aves.) 


eee eeeerereee 


eee eee ener eee 


Port Allegany 
Pottstown 
(Penn & Chestnut Sts.) 


Pe ee 


Pottsville 


Prospect Park 





Brother E. Paul, F.S.C. 
Edgar T. Robinson 


Miss Mabel M. Greenawalt 


Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., Ph.D. 


Roy T. Mattern 


Roy J. Mathias 


Frank H. Herrington, D.Pd. 


James E. Shannon 


Clark B. Kistler 


Donald Edwin Miller 


Edwin R. Carson 


Chester L. Sterling 


Bruce Cobaugh, D.Pd. 


Bernard J. McCormick 


Philip H. Rinehart 


J. D. McClymonds 


Fred N. Hardy 
Harry L. Smith 


D. H. H. Lengel 
Russell L. Williams 
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Punxsutawney Junior-Senior 
High School ...«..<<c«« (1947) | Punxsutawney ........... - | Nelson H. Boyd 
Quakertown Junior-Senior High 
ONO og trios ccna nets (1932) | Quakertown ..........0005 Amos Frankli 
Radnor Township Junior-Senior ne Seabee 
High School ........ CE9ZS) | WAGKE cccsccscdinscviesicicee Miss Mary Carter 
Reading Central Catholic High 
WOMEOE Memcmaccowucee CEPTS) POAUIIS oincc osedecwvcpesiacs Rev. Charles L : 
(Hill Road & Clymer St.) oe Se 
Reading Senior High School....| Reading ..........seeeeees Earl A. Master 


(1928) 

Red Lion Junior-Senior High 
DRNGRE es cacesnvansies (1928) 
Ridley Park Junior-Senior High 
BEROGE sicccsanasearcacas (1929) 
Ridley Township Junior-Senior 
Flight ‘SCHOO! ....0:00:00: (1948) 
Rochester Senior High School... 
(1928) 

Royersford Junior-Senior High 


2 ee ee ae. (1933) 
Saint Benedict Academy 
NGHHIO) csieciccoucans (1928) 


Saint John Kanty College High 
School (Boys) ...... (1928) 


Saint Joseph Academy of Seton 
Mim (Gisls) .....++: (1929) 


Saint Joseph’s College High 
School (Boys) ...... (1928) 


Saint Leonard’s Academy of the 
Holy Child (Girls) .. (1930) 


Saint Mary’s Academy (Girls) .. 
(1937) 

Saint Mary’s Catholic High 
School (1932) 
Saint Rosalia High School...... 
(1938) 
Saint Vincent Preparatory School 
(Boys) (1944) 
Sayre Junior-Senior High School. 
(1932) 
Scranton Central High School... 
(1928) 


eeeeereeeeeeee 


Sellersville-Perkasie Joint Junior- 

Senior High School... (1932) 
Sewickley High School ... (1931) 
Shady Side Academy (Boys).... 


(1928) 

Shaler High School ...... (1946) 
Sharon Hill Junior-Senior High 
OHOOE ass ainicidin: wes.sviets (1934) 


Sharon Hill School of the Holy 
Child Jesus (Girls) .. (1929) 

Shillington Junior-Senior High 
eee (1929) 





(13th & Douglass Sts.) 
Red Lion 


coer reeeeeerseese 
er 
eee eer eerereseseseee 
er 


Erie 
(345 East 9th St.) 


eoeereesreeeeereeseeeesees 


Erie 
(3002 East 38th St.) 


eee eereeeeeereeseseses 


Greensburg 


er ee) 


Philadelphia 21 
(18th & Thompson Sts.) 


Philadelphia 4 
(3833 Chestnut St.) 
Philadelphia 41 
(5401 Old York Rd.) 


eevee eeeeeeee 


eee eeeeeeee 


Saint Marys 
Pittsburgh 

(430 Greenfield Ave.) 
Latrobe 


ee 


ee eereereeeeeeee 
eee eeresre reese eeeee 


eee een ere rereeeeeeee 


Scranton 10 
(Cor. Vine St. & Washington 
Ave.) 


er 


Perkasie 

Sewickley 
Pittsburgh 15 
(Fox Chapel Road) 
Glenshaw 


ee ee 

er 
Ce 
eeeeeee 


Sharon Hill 


eee eee ee eeeeeee 


Sharon Hill 


Shillington 


Edgar C. Moore 

J. Layton Moore 

Ralph B. Sharer 

Fenton H. Farley 

Thomas D. Evans, Jr. 
Sister M. Theophane, 0.5.B. 


Rev. Michael Sadowski, CM. 
Sister M. Francesca Brownlee, 


Sc. 
Rev. Michael J. Smith, S.J. 


Mother Mary Celestine, S$.H.C]. 
Mother M. Teresa Vincent, 8.5). 
Rev. James Imhof, 0.S.B. 
Sister M. Cletus, I.H.M. 
Rev. Egbert Donovan, 0.5.3. 
Judson F. Kast 

Albert T. Jones 


Howard M. Nase 

W. Henry Beighlea 

Rev. Erdman Harris 

Miss Mary Ruth Jeffery 
Hugh K. Johnston 

Mother Mary Henry, S.C}: 


Luther A. Weik 








Tt 


.B. 


C.M. 


vnlee, 


S.H.CJ. 
it, S.S,J. 


),S.B. 


H.C]. 




















Shippensburg Senior High 
Schoo 


College 
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Shipley School, The (Gitls)......- Bry MAW! seccccccveccees Miss Margaret Bailey Speer 
: (1928) 
LE or cicickieiaceoeales (1945) | Shippensburg ..........6+. - | Charles B. Derick 
Slippery Rock Campus Junior- 
Senior High School of the 
Slippery Rock State Teachers] 
REE (1935) | Slippery Rock ............. | John P. Bier 
Salebury School for Boys. . (1931) DIE HOO: eaiciccwdaveweceas Arthur H. Washburn 
jouderton High School... (1935) | Souderton .......++eee. .»» | E. M. Crouthamel 
Southmont Junior-Senior High 
Sie arere sceiatee (1939) | Johnstown ...........++++- | Wilbur C. Wolf 


School 


spring City Junior-Senior High 
School .....ccceesees (1939) 

Springfield Township Junior- 
Senior High School of 
Delaware County .... (1937) 


Springfield Township Juaior- 
Senior High School of 
Montgomery County. . (1928) 


Springside School (Girls) . (1934) 


State College High School. (1940) 
Steelton High School .... (1928) 
Stevens School for Girls. . (1930) 


Stroudsburg Junior-Senior High 


,. =e (1928) 
Sunbury Senior High School.... 
(1934) 

Swarthmore Junior-Senior High 
| on, ree: (1928) 
Swissvale Senior High School... 
(1928) 


Tarentum Junior-Senior High 
School (1928) 
Temple University High School. 
mys (1928) 
Titusville Senior High School... 
(1932) 
Towanda Junior-Senior High 
Cale (1948) 
Tredyffrin-Easttown Joint Senior 
High School ........ (1928) 


Troy Junior-Senior High School 

‘ (1929) 

unkhannock Borough Junior- 

. Senior High School. . (1928) 

urtle Creek Senior High School 
(1944) 





(307 State St., Southmont 
Boro) 


Spring City .<0<cceeee eerevers 


NINE <<: csaia <ieielerotawiaiareorsieionne 
(Leamy Ave. & Rolling Rd., 
Springfield) 


Philadelphia 18 ........... 
(Hillcrest Ave., east of 
Bethlehem Pike, Chestnut 
Hill) 
PRRAGSBNR: FS o.o.0:0:0:0s-00-0: 
(Norwood & East Chestnut 
Aves., Chestnut Hill) 
State College 
REISE a Seicdicaiw eciosiommnats 
Philadelphia 46 .«...00:ccicicces 
(143 West Walnut Lane, 
Germantown) 


Stroudsburg 
Sunbury 


Swarthmore 
Swissvale 


eevee eresreeseee 


ROTOR. aiscicbissaacesaeee 
Philadelphia: 21 2.060000 
(1417 Diamond St.) 

Titusville 


Towanda 


eee eeeeeeseeseees 


PPEERUNED ioivicccinaicemmenenewer 
(Conestoga & Howellville 
Rds.) 


ee eeeeeeeereeeeeerese 
eeeeeerseseees 


eee e reese eeee 





Charles H. Wise 


Milton L. Smith 


Richard C. Ream 


Miss Eleanor E. Potter 


W. H. Passmore 
C. W. Eisenhart 
Mrs. Mildred Swan Borden 


Earl F. Groner 
Frederick Padgett 


G. Baker Thompson 
L. M. Douglas 


Charles C. Stoops 
Hugh Ernest Harting 


E. F. Bitters 


John W. Haffensperger 


Wallace S. Brey 


W. R. Croman 
Miss Helen C. Crompton 
Ralph C. Hughes 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
iar, 
Uniontown Senior High School.. , 
(1933) | Uniontown ...........e00 R. D. Mosier 
Upper Darby Senior High School 
(1928) | Upper Darby ............. James E. Nancarrow, D.Ed, 
Upper Merion Township Junior- ; 
Senior High School... (1945) | Bridgeport, R.D. 1 ........ Robert R. Strine 
Upper Moreland Township : 
Junior-Senior High School.. | Willow Grove ............ I. Newton Cowan 


(1946) 

Valley Forge Military Academy 

earner: (1932) 
Villa Maria Academy (Girls).. 

(1932) 

Villa Maria Academy (Girls).. 

(1928) 

Villa Maria High School (Girls) 

(1928) 

Warren Senior High School..... 

(1928) 


Washington Seminary (High 
School Department) (Girls) 


(1930) 
Waynesboro Senior High School. 
(1942) 
Wellsboro Junior-Senior High 
WOE sisiccietiecntcnasine (1935) 
West Chester Senior High School 
(1929) 
West Reading Junior-Senior 
High School ........ (1928) 
West View Junior-Senior High 
err (1948) 


West York Junior-Senior High 
Cen (1928) 


Westmont-Upper Yoder High 
eer (1928) 
Westtown School ........ (1928) 
Wilkes-Barre Public High 
Schools: 
Elmer L. Meyers Junior-Senior 
High School ...... (1933) 


G. A. R. Memorial Junior- 
Senior High School (1930) 


James M. Coughlin High 
(1 


School 928) 


eeeeeeeeeeee 


Wilkinsburg Senior High School. 
(1930) 


William Penn Charter School 
errr (1928) 


Williamsport-Dickinson Seminary 
(High School Dept.) (1928) 








(York Rd. & Cedar Ave.) 
Wayne 


MR ioe oar eivldwelcecuicinees 
(West 8th St.) 


Malvern 


eeoeeeereeeereeerese 


Villa Maria 


eeeeeeeeeeerere 


Warren 


eeeeeeeeeeseeseeeee 


Washington 


Waynesboro 
Wellsboro 


eeeeeereseeese 


eeoeeeeeeeereeeeee 


West Chester 


eee eeeeeeeeee 


West Reading «....0.s200 
Chalfonte & Perry Highway, 
Pittsburgh 29 


York 
(1731 W. Phila. 
Johnstown 
(10th Ave. & Luzerne St.) 
Westtown 


et KS eases 


eer eereseresseee 


ee 


Wilkes-Barre 
(Carey Ave.) 


Wilkes-Barre 
(S. Sherman & Lehigh Sts.) 


Wilkes-Barre 
(N. Washington St.) 


Pittsburgh 21 

(747 Wallace Ave., Wilkins- 
burg) 

Philadelphia 44 


(School Lane & Fox St., 
Germantown) 


Williamsport 10 





Major Gen. Milton G. Baker 
Sister Emilene, S.S.J. 


Sister Mary Catherine Louise, 
I.H.M. 

Sister Mary Dolora, $.H.HM, 

Floyd W. Bathurst 


Mrs. Jane Crowe Maxfield 


Paul E. Shull 
Rock L. Butler 

B. Reed Henderson 
Edwin B. Yeich 
Robert F. Jordan 


Palmer E. Poff 
Willard E. Ackley 
James F. Walker 


J. Franck Dennis 
S. R. Henning 
J. H. Super 


F. H. Carson 


John Flagg Gummere, Ph.D. 


John W. Long, D.D., LLD. 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
EE 
Williamsport Senior High School| Williamsport 19 ........... L. F. Derr 
(1928) | (1046 W. 3d St.) 
Wilson Borough Junior-Senior 
High School ........ Oe eee J. Harry Dew 


Wilson Junior-Senior High School 
of Spring Township. . (1945) 
Wyoming Seminary ..... (1928) 
Wyomissing Junior-Senior High 
RE ee (1928) 
Yeadon Junior-Senior High 
Gheed ..ccccccvccces (1939) 


York Collegiate Institute, York 
County Academy .... (1928) 


York—William Penn Senior 
High School ......... (1928) 


International School of Geneva.. 
(1936) 





(22nd St. & Washington 
Blvd., Borough of Wilson) 


West Lawn 
Kingston 


eer eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Wyomissing 


eeoeeereseeeeee 


Lansdowne P. 0%. < <:ccisccess 
(Baily Rd. & Cypress St., 
Yeadon) 


PUNIMIE » cisrotevseaicisaroaieiawiaoleieie 
(Duke St. & College Ave.) 


MEME 0 Sisseuecih oaunssieita ens 
(Beaver St. & College Ave.) 


SWITZERLAND 


NPE MUOREID, «5s xcs 91 csereisieieversib Wcelseoie'e 
(62 route de Chéne) 





Eugene F. Stoudt 
Wilbur H. Fleck 


Allen W. Rank 


Thomas A. Clingan 


Lester F. Johnson 


Edward A. Glatfelter, Ed.D. 


Madame Fernand Maurette 





NB.: In case the headship of a school changes prior to next December first, please notify us. 


MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 


January 1, 1948 

















ORGANIZATION LOCATION aie 
Baltimore City Department of 
oe eeetetrs Baltimore, Md. ......... -++ | David E. Weglein 
Delaware Department of Public 
: > ees Dover, Del. ......++++eeees H. V. Holloway 
Elizabeth Department of 
:  aoreaenen Elizabeth, N. J. ....-.+2+-+- ioe T. Conga, Capt 
High School Principals 
._ REIN New York City ............ Sinclair J. Wilson 
(345 E. 15th St.) 
Jersey City Superintendent of 
.  ceaea Jersey City, N. J. ......-+-- James F. Nugent 
New Jersey Department of 
Public Instruction .......... Trenton, N. J. ....-+eeeeeee William A. Ackerman 
Pennsylvania State Department 
, of Public Instruction ....... Harrisburg, Pa. .....-.++- C. O. Williams 
tate Department of Education .. | Baltimore, Md. ..........+- Thomas C. Pullens, Jr. 
liversity of the State of 
Re Albany, N. Y. ....-.s+eeees 
HONORARY MEMBERS 
" William A. Wetzel ......... 12 Belmont Circle ......... Trenton, N. J. 
. esi SS ee S96 Hast BE. «000002000000: New Britain, Conn. 
: George Wm. McClelland ... | University of Pennsylvania. . | Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr huey R. Yarnall ......... Rae Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘Sharles H, Breed ........... Upper Lake Mohawk ...... Sparta, N. J. 


Dr. William E. Weld 


c/o Wells College 


Aurora, N. Y. 











